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Review of the Month 


ie 33rd extraordinary session of the National Diet (convened Octo- 
ber 26) was extended 13 days from December 15 through 27. 
Although the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party has attributed the ex- 
tension to the need of fully discussing the controversial bill for re- 

EXTENSION OF — gulating demonstrations around the Diet build- 

33RD DIET ing, the Socialist Party takes the view that the 
Government is aiming at the spontaneous passage of the Japan-Vietnam 
Reparations Agreement by having the session protracted. Through 
the present extension, the reparations agreement is due to be spon- 
taneously approved by the Diet on December 26 under the provisions 
of Article 61 of the Japanese Constitution stipulating that the deci- 
sion of the House of Representatives shall be the decision of the Diet 
(on the approval required for the conclusion of treaties), when the 
House of Councillors makes a decision different from that of the 
House of Representatives, and when no agreement can be reached 
even through a joint committee of both Houses provided for by law, 
or in the case of failure by the House of Councillors to take final 
action within 30 days after the receipt of the bills concerned passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

The bill for regulating demonstrations at the Diet, drafted by Ryo- 
goro Kato, Speaker of the Lower House, aims at legalizing, with the 
Speaker’s approval, the adoption of necessary measures for preventing 
mass demonstrations on streets in the vicinity of the Diet building. 
The presentation of the bill, which is strongly opposed by the Social- 
ists, to the Diet is based on the rising public criticism against mass 
demonstrations conducted by trade unionists and leftist students at the 
Diet building on November 27. Under the leadership of the Socialist 
Party and Sohyo (General Council of Japanese Trade Unions), a nation- 
wide rally against the revision of the Japan-U.S. Security Pact took 
place on November 27. In Tokyo, about 25,000 union workers and 
leftist students, led by Socialist and Communist members of the Diet, 
staged a series of demonstrations at the Diet building, and about 
10,000 of them, mostly students, broke through a cordon of some 
5,000 policemen and stormed into the front yard of the Diet building 
when the 33rd session was in full swing. The Socialist Party, while 
regretting the intrusion of students into the Diet premises, holds that 
the demonstrations were a kind of justifiable representations to the 
Diet through the exercise of the right of petition. The public in 
general, however, failed to acquiesce in this Socialist conception that 
a stormy attack on the Diet building by more than 25,000 demonstra- 
tors howling with rage was an acceptable exercise of the petition right. 
Such demonstrations are nothing but a threat to the National Diet by 
trading on the strength of the masses. Such demonstrations at the 
Diet and courts of justice have been rampant since the war’s termina- 
tion, a deplorable fact demanding deep reflection. 

Subjected to equally hot debates at the Diet was the problem of 
the choice of the fighter for the Air Self-Defense Force. The announce- 
ment by the U.S. Government that it decided to discontinue the use 
of the Lockheed F-104 shortly after the decision by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to purchase 200 Lockheed fighters served to lend an additional 
impetus to the attack by the Opposition. The Government adhered 
to the justifiability of its choice, claiming that the Lockheed is best 
suited to Japan’s defense operations. Meanwhile, the National Defense 
Council, at its liaison conference with Diet members on December 11, 
decided to set the average unit price of 180 F104-Jets and 20 F104-D2 


- 


training planes at $1,150,000 (3£414,000,000 : exclusive of 
spare parts). The public, however, apparently fear that 
the costly jet fighters may be entirely outdated when 
they get ready flying because of the swift progress of 
arms. 


AY VASES was responsible for the sudden weakening of 
the Socialist Party, which was originally expected 
to offer a stiff resistance, simply b2cause of the extension 
of the session? What proved most depressing to the 

SOCIALIST PARTY’S Socialists was the intrusion on 

ATTITUDE the Diet building premises by 
demonstrators, an unprecedented incident which gave a 
big shock to the public in general, and it was only natural 
that the Socialist Party as the leader of demonstrators 
should have been taken to task. The Socialist Party, on 
its part, feared that it might be branded a revolutionary 
party disregarding parliamentarism, and was compelled 
to refrain from resorting to a decisive showdown by 
walking out en masse, although it was fully aware that 
the extension would eventually mean the passage of the 
reparations bill. What caused the Socialist Party to ac- 
quiesce in the extension was the decision by the Liberal- 
Democratic: Party to shorten the length of time for the 
discussion of the bill against demonstrations near the Diet 
building, which increased the chances of the bill being 
shelved. The third deterrent to the more decisive action 
by the Socialist Party is the existence of the Socialist 
Club and the Democratic Socialist Club, the two splinter 
Socialist groups which recently seceded from it by pro- 
claiming adherence to parliamentarism. Those two spliner 
Socialist groups declared that they would not resort to 
any steps to obstruct parliamentary operations by force. 
It was under these circumstances that the Socialist show- 
down was largely restricted. The Socialist Party, how- 
ever, is not expected to remain weak-kneed toward the 
crucial issue—the revision of the security pact. For the 
signing of the revised Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, the 
Japanese delegation headed by Prime Minister Nobu- 
suke Kishi and Foreign Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama is 
scheduled to leave Tokyo for Washington on January 16. 
On the day of the delegation’s departure, the Socialist 
Party plans to mobilize a large number of unionists to 
stage strong demonstrations against the pact signing along 
the streets leading to Tokyo International Airport. Major 
trade unions are also planning to carry out extensive de- 
monstrations and wild-cat strikes throughout the country 
when parliamentary debates on the security treaty begin 
to touch upon important points. As the opposition to 
the revision of the security treaty is a capital chance for 
the general mobilization of unionists, there is no doubt 
that the leftist elements will make the best use of this 
problem to their advantages. It is desirable that the public 
in general may not be unreasonably disturbed by the ex- 
cesses on the part of trade unions. 


T was the National Federation of Student Unions (Zen- 

“ gakuren) that played a vital role in massive demonstra- 
tions around the Diet building. Students under the aegis 
of Zengakuren were the first group of demonstrators which 
ZENGAKUREN’S INTRUSION intruded on the Diet pre- 
ON DIET BUILDING mises by force in Japan’s 
parliamentary history. Defying the persuasion by sponsors 
to withdraw, they remained in the Diet premises to the last. 
Demonstrations conducted by Zengakuren in its past 
struggles against the atomic and hydrogen bomb tests 
the Police Law, the teachers’ rating system, and the Shae 
kawa case always ended in uncontrollable disturbances, 
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but their excesses had so far been tolerated partly as cases 
of young-blooded excitement. The deplorable case of th 
Diet intrusion, however, has led the public to take stoc 
anew of Zengakuren as a ultra-radical element. Zengaku- 
ren (officially titled Zenkoku Gakusei Jichi oe 
has its headquarters in Hongo, Tokyo. Organized i 
September, 1948, its membership comprises 260,000 students 
belonging to 160 student councils of 110 universities (in- 
cluding colleges) throughout the country. ~With the num- 
ber of students at some 500 colleges and universities 
throughout Japan totalling some 650,000, the ““unioniza- 
tion” rate stands at about 40.0 percent. Of the total. 
number of Zengakuren members, about 40.0 percent live 
in the Tokyo area. Activities of Zengakuren are directed 
by a 30-member central executive committee headed by 
the chairman, two vice-chairmen and the secretary-general. 
Ideologically, they uphold communism, but they belong 
to the so-called Trotskyist group which brands the Japan 
Communist Party as rightist-inclined. According to Zen- 
gakuren leaders, the principle of peaceful coexistence 
preached by Khrushchev is a policy of deception, and the 
Peking-Taipeh collaboration is the betrayal by Communist 
China. Zengakuren thus is addicted to the ideology far 
more radical than could be expected from student-com- 
munists before the war who used to call the Soviet Union 
their ‘‘fatherland.’’ It is a group of such radical students 
that takes the leadership of Zengakuren today. The brain 
trust of Zengakuren is a group of about 2,000 communists 
and some 4,000 sympathizers offering unsparing support 
to the executive committee. Other students in general 
are apparently indifferent to the student councils, or are 
hesitant in showing interest in Zengakuren’s activities as 
ideological moves usually stand in the way of employment 
after graduation. Hence, attendants at council conventions 
are generally restricted to radical elements, and the deci- 
sions at such conventions are apt to be one-sided. It goes 
without saying that convention resolutions stand ‘‘aloof’’ 
from ordinary students. When protest rallies or demon- 
strations are held against major problems such as the re- 
vision of the security pact or the police law revision, the 
radical elements, well-seasoned and highly-experienced in 
such operations, take the decisive leadership and calm- 
minded students inclined toward the course of common 
sense are tempted into the turmoil of agitation side by 
side with more clamorous counterparts. Students, thus 
converted into a group of rowdies, will become a puppet 
ready to act at the beck and call of a small number of 
ultra-leftist leaders. This is the predominant cause of the 
“‘excessive run’’ of Zengakuren. 


ELAYED mail delivery has become noteworthy with 

the progress of the usual ‘‘year-end struggle’’ by 
Zentei (All-Japan Communication Employees Union: 220,- 
000 members strong). In the present struggle, Zentei 

DELAYED MAIL resorts to the strategy of rejecting 

DELIVERY all overtime assignments, pending 
the immediate ratification of the ILO convention and the 
opening of collective bargaining. Zentei’s Strategy reject- 
ing Overtime jobs is based on the refusal to sign the over- 
time work agreement provided for by the Labor Standards 
Law by sticking ‘“‘rigorously’? to the portal-to-portal 
system of 7 hours and 20 minutes a day. With this non- 
overtime rule upheld, mail delivery, which has been made 
twice a day, in some cases, is made only once, and 
mailmen return to post offices even in -the course of a 
delivery round as soon as the working hours run out to the 
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.. entual accumulation of mail matters, including the 
delivered portion and new mail collected from posts. 
As of the middle part of December, therefore, delivery delay 
‘teached some five days. With the year-end mail rush in 
‘swing, including commercial letters as well as Christmas and 
New Year’s messages, there is the rising cry for normali- 
Zation of mail services. Commenting on the situation, the 
‘postal authorities report that some 52 percent of postal 
offices throughout the country have already succeeded in 
signing overtime work agreements, that 150 ,000 extra 
workers are ready to be mobilized, and that ‘hoe will be 
no worry of the further congestion of year-end mail. 
| ‘Whether mail services may be normalized as the authorities 
opine, however, is held problematic, as many key post 
Offices have not as yet concluded overtime contracts. With 
the public in trouble, the Ministry of Postal Services and 
Zentei are still pitted against each other. The dispute over 
the ratification of the ILO convention between the two 
rival groups has remained unsettled for the past one 
year and a half. In February, 1959, the Government 
decided on the basic policy to ratify the ILO Convention 
No. 87 (providing for the rights of unionization and col- 
lective bargaining), but has still been sticking to the at- 
titude of not having the convention ratified and abstaining 
from collective bargaining unless the union rectifies its 
policy of resorting illegal action. Zentei exercised the 
right to strike which is prohibited by Article 4 (Clause 3) 
of the Labor Relations Law pertaining to Government 
and Public Enterprises (providing partly that officers of 
labor unions of governmental and public enterprises shall 
be elected from among workers in actual employment), 
and responsible members of the executive committee were 
discharged. Thus, it has now become a trade union not 
recognized by the said law. The Government takes the 
stand that it cannot deal with the union led by the ex- 
ecutives already discharged from governmental employ- 
ment. Zentei, on its part, holds that the delay of the 
ratification of the ILO convention cannot be tolerated 
from the standpoint of international faith, and that it will 
not stop its struggle as long as the Government continues 
to adhere to the policy of bargaining for normalization 
of postal services with the ratification of the ILO conven- 
tion as the bait. Demanding priority of the ratification, 
Zentei plans to embarrass the public by delivery delay 
in the busy year-end season and to force the Government 
into a concession on the strength of the public criticism. 
If the Government takes a step to ratify the ILO conven- 
tion at the present juncture, it will become incumbent 
on it to accept collective bargaining with Zentei which 
will become a legally-recognized organ with non-govern- 
ment employees in the lead. The Government, which 
has so far adopted a firm attitude to force the union to 
abide by law, will consequently be put out of countenance. 
It is in these circumstances that the Government has so 
far failed to listen to the public claim for early collective 
bargaining since it plans to ratify the convention after all. 
The Japanese people are traditionally inclined to take a 
view that “‘in a quarrel, both parties are to blame.’ In 
the present instance, they apparently are led to consider 
that both Zentei and the Government are equally blam- 
able. The same appears to be the public view about the 
riot at the Diet building caused by student demonstrators, 
as many consider that the Government and the ruling 
party are also responsible for the eventuality because of 
their high-handed action by force of numbers in having 
the controversial Vietnam reparations bill passed. They are 
apparently mistaken in this idea, as they, by force of num- 
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bers, mean the decision by majority. The idea of this 
kind which justifies one’s action by the mistake of the 
other certainly resembles the practice of the military which 
resorted to direct action before the war on the ground 
of the corruption of political parties. The danger of this 
way of thinking should be well known to the majority of 
the Japanese people by past experiences. The people in 
a constitutional country are first required to abide by law. 
In this sense, the attitude of the Government is defensible. 


al fete Government on December 18 decided on the 

basic policy for the compilation of the national budget 
for fiscal 1960 (April, 1960-March, 1961). The fiscal 1960 
budget compilation policy, on which the Government is 

BUDGET POLICY FOR expected to draft the budget 

FISCAL 1960 plan by the end of Decem- 
ber, aims at strict deference to the maintenance of a 
well-balanced budget for the sound and stable growth 
of the national economy. According to the Government’s 
announcement, the major task of the national budget ex- 
ists in the more stable development of the Japanese 
economy in equitable conformity with the general trend 
of international trade toward liberalization for the even- 
tual increase of national income, the elevation of the 
national standard of living, and the expansion of employ- 
ment. With the keynote of domestic business headed for 
energetic expansion, however, the compilation policy will 
follow the basic course of maintaining the currency value 
and a harmonious balance of the nation’s international 
payments without taking the risk of unnecessarily spur- 
ring business in the financial phase through the uncom- 
promising adherence to a balanced budget, the announce- 
ment said. For the realization of this objective, it added, 
the Government will seek financial resources in ordinary 
revenue without resorting to bond flotation, and no tax 
cut is planned. 

The outstanding feature of the compilation policy is 
top priority given to the program for recovery of natural 
disaster damage and land conservation as the vital pivot 
of the 12 key measures to be taken in fiscal 1960. The 
list of key measures include as usual the propulsion of 
social security, the promotion of science and technology, 
the streamlining of the industrial foundation, and the 
fostering of small business. In the concrete enforcement 
of the fiscal 1960 budget, the most controversial will be 
the measure for recovery of natural disaster damage and 
land conservation on which the Government is placing 
greatest stress. Within the ruling Liberal-Democratic 
Party, there is still a group obstinately adhering to the 
need of floating government bonds. If, therefore, the 
demands for recovery and land conservation appropria- 
tions cannot be properly met within the frame of ordinary 
revenue, the resurgence of the claim for government bond 
flotation appears likely. If the finances are restricted, 
however, such new projects should be accordingly ad- 
justed to the frame of financial resources available. Par- 
ticularly as there is every fear of the “‘overheating” of 
economy, efforts should be exerted to make both ends 
meet through the retrenchment of subsidies and the econo- 
mization of already-appropriated expenses. Further spur 
to business in the budgetary phase is taboo. 


Wholesale Prices :—The Bank of Japan announced on 
December 2 the elevation of the official discount rate by 
0.365% per annum to 7.300% for the discounting of com- 
mercial bills. The official discount rate, which had been 
left unchanged since February, this year, was boosted in 
order to cope with the active tempo of a recent business 
pickup. Money rates on loans by banks are expected to 
follow suit. According to Governor Masamichi Yamagiwa 
of the Bank of Japan, his bank decided on the rate hike 
in order to prevent the excessive economic growth based 
on rising prices, the energetic demand for funds and the 
swelling note issue. How, then, have the prices been 
faring in those days? Have they risen sharply enough to 
endorse Mr. Yamagiwa’s fear? According to the Econo- 
mic Planning Agency, the wholesale price index (June, 
1950 as 100), which hit the bottom in the middle part of 
August, 1958 at 153.2, continued hiking since and stood 
at 161.4 as of the fourth week of September, this year. 
Huge property damage caused by Typhoon Vera which 
swept through Central Japan in late September was an 
additional stimulant to the price march, and the index, 
which registered 163.2 in the first week of October soared 
to 164.8 in the fourth week of November ending on the 
28th to stand 12.3% higher than the August (1958) low. 


1. Weekly Wholesale Price Indices 
(June, 1950=100) 


Compared ompared 

Week end. Sith pre: Cotmmared Seis 3rd 

Nov., 28 ceding ele a week in 

week month ago pie 1958 
(%) (%) (%) 
Composite ..... 164.8 0.3 0.8 7.6 
Foodstuffs .... 163.8 iro 0.9 7.9 
Textiles: *ntec at 83,6 09.1 0.6 0.2 
EGS iru eee ees 169.1 Intact 0.5 0.6 
Metals"y sees ene 242.4 40.3 0.4 18.4 
Machinery 187.5 Intact Intact 0.1 
Bldg. materials . Dione Intact 0.7 14.1 
Cheniicalsoy = : 101.3 2.0 0.8 1.0 
Sundries; 2 + 150.0 0.8 4.7 12.5 


Notes: Comparisons + declines: others, increases. 
Source: Economic Planning Agency. 


In view of the price hike in the period under review, the 
fear of Bank of Japan leaders may appear justifiable. It 
should be noted, however, that during the period from 
March, 1957 through August, 1958, the wholesale price 
index in Japan registered a steep decline of 12.3%. In 
other words, the prices of certain specific commodities, 
which had slipped abnormally during the ‘‘recession” period 
were properly adjusted upward in the recent “‘recovery” 
period. Outstanding among such items were iron and steel 
products, copper and other metals. It may also be pointed 
out that the price levels of other key commodities like 
textiles, fuels, machinery and chemicals are they stand today 
are almost equal to those as of August, 1958, although food- 
stuffs, building materials and sundries have registered com- 
fortable increments in the interim. Of the latter, the gain of 
foodstuffs was an exception, as it was largely attributable to 
the soaring of perishables supplied from areas damaged by 
the typhoon. Partly the same is the case with building 
materials, as the post-typhoon rise in demands for lumber, 
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Wholesale Price Indices 
(June, 1950=100) 


tile and galvanized iron sheets proved an extraordinary 
spur to the price march. Hence, the prices of those 
products will begin to soften as supplies are normalized. 
The advance of sundries is solely due to the leap of the 
import prices of rubber, hides and other raw materials. 
Japan’s productivity has been markedly expanded in re- 
cent years through the erection of new and _higher- 
efficiency equipments, and no supply shortage is likely 
to take care of swelling demands. Signs of price soften- 
ing are already apparent with textiles and steel products 
weakening. 


Production :—Production (mining and manufacturing 
inclusive) in October was marginally up with the index 
(1955 as 100) rising 1.1% over September to 190.5 (almost 
equal to September when seasonally adjusted). Compared 
with a year ago, however, the October index was a sharp 
gain of 27.7%. Although the increasing tempo slackened 
somewhat, the October production was larger with many 
of key industries. In the iron and steel industry, the 
output of pig iron increased 11.0% over September to 
hit a new peak at well over 900,000 tons as a few new 
blast furnaces started operation during the month. Equally 
sizeable were the gains of petroleum and coal products 
and cement on the spur of seasonal demands, while paper 
and pulp were also fairly up. The Ione loser among key 


2. Industrial Production Indices 


(1955=100) 
Compared 
October, Compared "with 
* 
1959 September October, 
1958 
ui (%) (%) 
Mining & Manufacturing 190.5 al iets 
Mining &: Sods. dee s., sias ae adttedonte 122.3 i evs 42.7 
Coal).:3..202 ns ray eu geen ee 117.0 1.6 46.6 
Metal SVlinin go eu ne eae 124.9 ©1.9 i apt 
Manufacturing Gi ee eee 196.2 dl 29.8 
Iron: Steele oc. cape arucae 189.8 5.2 40.9 
Non-ferrous Metals ...... 179.7 1.9 27.0 
Machinery: G0 Jeet ccre 344.3 0.6 48.0 
Ceramics <2. hasnt. a eee 174.3 5.6 18.3 
Chemicalsicc .ektai, aauk Oe 178.5 0.7 13e3 
Petroleum Products. ..... 268.2 17.8 Slik: 
Coal=Products sss. a ee 155.1 6o7 es 
Rubber ¢. 5) a eee 213.3 2.8 32.8 
Hides & Leathersia qe eons 131.5 20.3 6.5 
Palpil. 2S eee 172.5 4.0 33.9 
Paper a. an Shs 175.4 3.9 30.1 
Textiles :\ Js") 0m tay awe ae 144.9 4,2 19.6 
Sa WANS 55 7c cncgh ae ee 118.1 Intact 1.8 


Notes: *preliminary: © decreases; others, increases. 
Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 
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Production, Shipment & Inventory 
Indices (1955=100)-Seasonal Variations Adjusted 


Inventory (Manufactured Goods) 
Inventory (Raw Materials) 


industries was the textile group which receded 4.2 % due 
to typhoon damage to some leading mills in Central Japan, 
and the dives were particularly heavy for cotton, spun 
rayon and woollen fabrics. With reconstruction opera- 
tions in swing at damaged mills and production cutbacks 
of cotton, spun rayon and worsted yarns lifted by the 
governmental recommendation, textile production is bound 
to make a swift recovery. 

Wholesaling, Retailing & Foreign Trade :—Domestic 
sales (retailing and wholesaling inclusive) continued rising 
fairly in the first three quarter (January through September) 
of 1959, according to the Ministry of International Trade 
& Industry. The monthly index of gross wholesale pro- 
ceeds (the monthly average in 1955 as 100: exclusive of 
department stores and restaurants) stood higher in each 
month of 1959 than a year ago with the increasing tempo 
noted particularly brisk since May (up 26.9% over a year 
ago in July; up 30.5% in August; up 28.5% in September). 
On the other hand, merchandise inventories in hands of 
wholesalers as of the end of June were only 6.0% larger 
than a year ago and the ratio of inventories against the 
monthly sales as of September stood low at 0.56 month. 
Thus, the state of inventories has been far from being 
“excessively” bulky. The sales in the past several months 
were especially brisk for metal materials, machinery and 
equipments, automobiles and parts thereof. 


3. Sales Indices by Wholesalers 
0, 


(1955=100) 
Compared Compared 
1958 with a 1959 with a 

year ago year ago 
(%) (%) 
Wantiary, .c 4s 5 i. 131.5 © 4.2 T3502 2.8 
Mebruary 2.1% = - 132.8 4 4.8 140.9 6.1 
anehies, 3... laa 148.2 4 6.3 160.5 8.3 
April. @. See 142.0 © 8.7 150.9 6.3 
Wil wane Wetec d... kets 134.4 13.7 155.4 15.6 
NE eS oss w, ad 137.2 ~ 8.2 161.0 17-3 
THUGS” Cp A a a a 131.8 10.4 167.3 26.9 
PANT SUSE hc weeticlis 132.3 12.2 172.6 30.5 
September..... 141.2 — 9.4 181.4 28.5 
October, =F. 0m... 142.6 © 3.8 _ — 
November ..... 141.6 © 1.7 a = 
December ....:. 163.3 | 5.5 —— c= 

Notes: © decreases; others, increases. 


Serces: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 


In the phase of retail sales, which went strong even in 
the ‘“‘recession days” in 1958, have been on the steady 
gain. According to the Ministry of International Trade 
& Industry, the monthly retail sales index in the second 
quarter of fiscal 1959 (July to September) was about 11.0% 
higher than a year ago. With the hike of the consumer 
prices up some 1.0% in the interim, the increase in volume 
reached some 10.0%. Export sales have also continued 
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fair. The customs statistics of the Ministry of Finance 
revealed that exports in November totalled $292,760,000 
and imports in the same month stood at $289,670,000 
with the result that the balance of international payments 
for the month was favorably balanced by about $3,000.000. 
Meanwhile, November exports were some 15.3% smaller 
than October outgoings chiefly because of the delivery of 
steel ships in October was particularly bulky. 

Business Outlook :—How, then, will business in Japan 
in the foreseeable future? A dependable key may be 
found in the reports made by 471 key business and in- 
dustrial companies received by the Bank of Japan in re- 
sponse to inquiries sent out by its Statistics Bureau to 
520 major concerns. According to the replies received, 
the general consensus was that according to the predic- 
tions contained in the reports sent in reply to the inquiri- 
es, the general consensus was that business would con- 
tinue following that sharp uptrend in October through 


4. Retail Sales Indices 


(1955=100) 
Compared Compared 
1958 with a 1959 with a 
year ago year ago 
(%) (% 
January * 1 See 131.6 11 135.2 
February f2-c9u0.<) 6 131.6 11 140.9 6 
arch, . oe eee 148.2 9 160.5 9 
Aprile, Ase Se ete 142.6 5 150.9 15 
Way were ts: at ates 140.9 0 155.4 16 
June teestes> Ene 142.8 6 161.0 14 
Pty ee ee ewes: oar 152.4 fi 167.3 11 
August sete ara 148.3 i) 172.6 11 
September ..... 144.8 8 181.4 ll 
Octoberaee AEM. a 150.0 5 _ a 
November ..... 150.5 4 — = 
December’ 5 . cut 202.3 9 = = 
Notes: % comparison denotes increase: exclusive of department 


store sales and restaurant proceeds. 


Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 


December, 1959 but the rising tempo would begin to 
slacken in the following quarter (January through March, 
1960). In more concrete analysis, it was generally agreed 
in those reports that the hike of production, estimated at 
5.0% over a year ago in the last quarter of calendar 1959 
(October through December) would dwindle to 2.0% in 
the first quarter of calendar 1960 (January through March), 
the sales gain would dwarf from 4.0% to 2.0%, the in- 
crease of equipment investments would slip from 26.0% 
to 1.0%, and the boost of inventories, at 2.0% in the 
former period, would continue almost unchanged into the 
latter. The opinion on the transition of sales prices was 
almost the same, as 79.0% of the replies received said 
that the prices would continue marking time in the for- 
mer period, 18.0% stated that they would rise, and 3.0% 
predicted that they would tend downward, but the ratios 
changed to 89.0%, 7.0% and 4.0%, respectively, for the 
latter period. Although the “‘census” was taken prior to 
the latest elevation of the official discount rate by the 
Bank of Japan, the general views are considered unchanged 
at present. 


5. Business Forecasts by Major Corporations* 
Compared with preceding quarter (gain) 


July—Sept., Oct.—Dec., Jan.—March, 
1959 (%) 1959 (%) 1960 (%) 
(Actual) (Prospective) (Prospective) 
Prodtiction 0". 5 co. - 6 5 2 
Sales oF « .wibs wore 12 4 2 
Inventories ...... 2 2 0 
Equipment Investments 23 26 1 


Notes: * Compiled from replies by 471 major concerns to the Bank 
of Japan inquiries. 


Source: Bank of Japan. 


_ Money in November :—Money in November was com- 
fortably easy in the first half as advance payments for 
quota rice deliveries were in full swing and the supply 
excess of funds on the market forced call rates down. 
The money market, however, began to grow steadily 
stiff from about the middle part of the month, as city 
banks started to tighten purse-strings to prepare for 
reserve deposits with the Bank of Japan and _ enter- 
prisers came to demand fresh funds for month-end settle- 
ments. The Bank of Japan note issue swelled particularly 
toward the end of the month with the increase on Novem- 
ber 28 reaching 32,900 million, and the month-end 
balance stood at 3£842,300 million, an increase of ¥129,- 
000 million (or 18.0%) over a year ago at ¥713,300 mil- 
lion. The net increase of note issue during November 
registered 31,000 million, or 13,300 million larger than 
the gain a year ago at ¥18,700 million, due chiefly to 
the hike of the consumption keynote on the spur of the 
fair going of business. The excess of financial fund pay- 
ments over withdrawals in November totalled 111,800 
million, almost equal to the like excess of 110,900 mil- 
lion a year before. In the food control account, the 
payment excess in November was 17,700 million larger 
than a year ago while the like excess in the foreign ex- 
change accounted was ¥8,100 million smaller. With quota 
rice payments in progress, funds were plentifully supplied 
on the market, and bulky repayments of Bank of Japan 
loans were noted. Bank of Japan loans dwindled *£95,- 
700 million during November to the month-end balance 
of 243,100 million. 


Bank Lendings Up :—Bank lendings, on the other hand, 
increased comfortably during November, well indicative 
of the brisk tone of business transactions. The net in- 
crease of loans extended by all banks throughout the 
country totalled 133,800 million in November, eclipsing 
the like gain a year ago by ¥32,400 million, while the 
net hike of real deposits received by all banks stood at 
*¥F 157,200 million, or £16,900 million less—a phenomenon 
contrary to the usual practice in November when deposits 
would increase at a sharper tempo than lendings to the 
eventual improvement of the fund position of banks. 
Responsible for the peculiar tendency was, aboye all, the 
energetic demand for operation funds in addition to fresh 
funds required for reconstruction Operations in Central 
Japan devastated by the Ise Bay typhoon. Lendings were 
equally bulky by city banks as well as by provincial banks, 
bespeaking of the animation of small businesses. The 
gradual rise of demands for equipment funds also served 
to lend an additional impetus to the growth of bank lend- 
ings in November. 

Official Rate Raised :—The sizable growth of the note 
issue, the accentuated demand for funds and the stiffen- 
ing of commodity prices (particularly after the Ise Bay 
typhoon) apparently combined to make the Bank of Japan 
more cautious against the excessive run of business. In 
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a statement issued on November 27, the Bank of Japan 
spokesman said that the future trends of prices, equipment 
investments and demands for funds should be more care-— 
fully followed, and steps must be taken to prevent the — 
growth of financial spending by virtue of the supplement- — 
ary budget (providing for the relief of typhoon damages) — 
from additionally spurring the demands for industrial 
funds. It was almost at that time that the ruling Liberal- — 
Democratic Party began to study the feasibility of float- ; 
ing government bonds for raising funds to cope with the — 
swelling of the economic scale likely to result from the 
new national budget for fiscal 1960. Such developments 
eventually compelled the Ministry of Finance to take some 
precautionary measures. Against this background, the 
Bank of Japan on December 1 announced the elevation 
of the official discount rate by 0.1 sen, effective from 
December 2. Through the elevation, the official discount 
rate (for commercial bills) has been raised to 2.0 sen per 
¥100 per diem (7.3% per annum) from 1.9 sen. The 
Federation of Bankers Associations of Japan followed suit 
by deciding to boost the interest rate on bank loans by 
0.1 sen per diem effective from December 9. 


ot ela 


Bank Accounts :—According to figures released by the 
Bank of Japan on December 14, the increase of real de- 
posits at all banks throughout the country in November 
amounted to 157,200 million, slipping £16,900 million 
from a year ago (increasing 174,100 million), and the 
outstanding balance of real deposits as of the end of 
November stood at 46,187,600 million. The growth of 
deposits was particularly discouraging with city banks 
which registered the net gain of 74,700 million as com- 
pared with the like hike of 90,600 million a year ago, 
while provincial banks registered an increase of 75,100 
million in November, as compared with £70,300 million 
a year before. During November, the net increase of 
loans extended by all banks throughout the country ag- 
gregated 133,800 million, well in excess of 101,400 
million a year ago, with the outstanding balance as of the 
end of November registering 6,595,500 million. Novem- 
ber lendings were especially active by city banks which 
witnessed a gain of ¥72,200 million, up 53.0% over the 
like increase a year ago at ¥47,400 million. Loans ex- 
tended by provincial banks also increased *£44,100 mil- 
lion, far above the hike a year ago at £35,600 million. 
Securities investments swelled £91,800 million during 


November to the month-end balance of 1,181,900 
million. 


Money in November 
(In 100 million) 


5 Nov., 1959 Nov., 1958 
Pinancialuciind sas ee 1,118 1,109 
Short-term*Bondsit), 32 Gis 6 a4 
Bank of Japan Accounts. ...... 4814 4918 
Loans’ ..: «soc. eee 4957 4848 
Loan! Balance#! SRR Ae 2,431 3,274 
Note. Issues; 45, seeieh sue Cee 310 187 
Note Issue Balance, ........, 8,423 7,133 


Notes: « denotes decreases; others, increases. 
Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 
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4 November Move:—The stock market was irregular in 
‘the early part of November with leaders subjected to 
adjustment operations. Stock prices at the Tokyo Securi- 
ties Exchange, which started the month in a comparatively 
soft tone, began to stiffen later and the Dow-Jones average 
of 225 pivotals registered a new peak at 3976.93 on 
November 30, up ¥23.79 over the like average on Novem- 
ber 2 when the monthly session opened for November. 
The Dow-Jones average rose to a high at 955.95 on 
November 4, but slipped £10.20 to dive to the £930 
mark on November 9. A more drastic collapse came on 
November 10 when Governor Masamichi Yamagiwa of the 
Bank of Japan was quoted as saying that a new elevation 
of the official discount rate might be possible before the 
end of the year. The average as a result declined to 
£920.30, 14.07 lower than the previous day. The market 
recovery later was slow but steady with low-priced stocks 
taking the helm. In the second half of November, steel 
stocks were heavily bought with selective buying also brisk 
for quiet stocks such as shippings, coals and fisheries. 


Discount Rate Hike Aftermath:—The elevation of the 
discount rate by the Bank of Japan, announced on the 
afternoon of December 1 and effective from December 2, 
was a big blow to the stock market. Selling operations 
were heavy from the morning session at the Tokyo Securi- 
ties Exchange and the Dow-Jones average closed the day 
at £958.00, losing #14.66 from the average for the preced- 
ing day. Despite the rampancy of the bears, the volume 
of turnovers on December 2 was large at 187,769,000 
shares apparently because of the market continued rather 


steady later with a series of selective buying active and 
adjustment operations. 


Capital Boosts Dull:—Capital increase projects were 
comparatively quiet in calendar 1959. With the business 
outlook general encouraging and the incorporation of 
reappraised assets reserves into capital through the revision 
_of the Capital Replenishment Law active, it was originally 
expected at the start of 1959 that the year would witness an 
active flow of capital expansions. It, however, actually 
turned out that the total of capital increases in 1959 was 
only marginally larger than the like total for 1958. Capital 
expansions in 1959 by companies listed with the Capital 
Increase Council (Zoshi Kondan Kai) were as follows : 


Capital Expansion in 1959 
(In million yen) 


Thru Share Thru Share 


Payments Dividends 

Fisheriess sci sn -aucy tine sae ca - 341 341 
Minin 2 ye sseP Racal ee ee: 1,922 1,901 3,824 
Construchon: tagepercach a wee 2,650 — ,650 
Foodstuiis its sew ao 5,280 911 6,192 
WLextiles”. .-eeekimo scene patenee 1,556 4,650 6,206 
Raper: & Pulp wares ais seen 143 764 908 
Chemicals 0 6. en ce ee 8,775 3,972 12,747 
Fetroleum:& Coal) . 25 227% _ 322 322 
Glass, Clay & Stone ...... 1,182 329 1,511 
Primary Metals ........ 29,522 7,140 36,663 
Metal iGoods' tr. ceisstc, cascade 266 40 306 
Machinery S¥i0i¥y .) 2 -<, cfseeme 6,086 1,891 7,978 
Electric Machines ....... 21,796 792 22,589 
Transportation Machinery... 6,031 1,823 7,854 
Precision Machines. ...... 1,126 265 1,391 
Other Manufactures ...... 743 54 797 
Commerces: sys eee 3,841 177 4,018 
Banking & Insurance ..... 31,934 6,616 38,550 
Real Estate 20.57... 20s 878 282 1,160 
Land Transportation. ..... 4,360 270 4,630 
Ocean Shipping. ........ - - = 
Warehousing’ (tres) oc eee 1,336 305 1,641 
Communication ........ 400 - 400 
Electricity &iGasi.s:. < . aewepe 43,110 10,115 53,225 
Service Professions. ...... ,478 702 ieee 
Aire EANSPOLt-\ee haces Sesre es 1,91 _ 1,902 

‘Total® = see... See 176,324 43,670 219, 994 


Source: 


Chiefly responsible for the apparent lull in capital in- 
crease in 1959 was the increasing caution on the part of 
key companies in undertaking capital boost projects in view 
of easier-money developments. The advent of the quan- 
titative boom and easier access to funds were other two 
factors which stood in the way of brisk capital expansions. 
At the same time, many leading companies endeavored 
to adjust deliberately the times of capital expansion so that 


capital share payments may not be abnormally concentrat- 
ed. 


Bonds & Debentures :—Corporate debentures issued in 
November totalled 61 issues totalling 23,150 million, well 
ahead of the October issues worth 22,400 million and 
registering another postwar peak. The pace of absorption, 
however, was not particularly encouraging, as the excess 
of financial fund payments over withdrawals was unex- 
pectedly small and the call rates continued stiff. Especially 
low were the sales of blue-chip debentures issued by key 
companies. 


Securities Merchants :—The business results of the ““Big 
4” securities companies (Nomura, Nikko, Yamaichi, and 
Daiwa) for the annual term ended September were excep- 
tionally good, according to figures released at the share- 
holders meetings of the four firms in late November. The 


Business Results of “Big 4’’ Securities Firms 
(In million yen) 


Profi ts f rom 


Term a Declared 
ended Securities Commission Investment Assets profits 
Sept. transactions income trust ari os 
5,192 3,768 
Nema 1988 £44 er 4 ER ee 348 5,554 3,487 811 703 
Oe tt ee ee ee ee 1,018 9,940 6,506 165 2,060 
ee @ 16h 245 3,659 2,471 40 
ei 1988 ie 1'019 4,103 2,494. 630 513 
G50 ae ee Ce a ae aire Bik 2: 3/994 8,575 5,892 1,168 2,682 
Varmaichal 1957 et «cet obs, sled = © au le 8) 281 4,372 2,935 - De 
Te eee ah es le eae 950 4406 2620 9 36h 
TORO ee A aan Nodes 1,194 8,259 a Pe m2 
; ii te 8 3,157 1, 
aie 1988, “tS Ras" pen aan 73 3812 2,109 533 510 
BOOMER I. Las 2,522 7,240 4.432 923 1,960 


Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 


combined total of commission incomes received by the 
‘‘Big 4” aggregated 34,000 million, registering a fair gain 
of 90.3 percent over the preceding term, while the profits 
from stock transactions reached £8,000 million, or up 2.6 
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fold. As a result, the declared profits totalled ¥8,400 
million, ora gain of 3.7 fold over a year ago. The pro-— 
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fits of the ‘““Big 4” for the annual term ended September, : 


1959 were as follows: 


Transitions of Week-End Stock Prices 


(Old Dow-Jones Average) 


October 


3rd llth 
Average of 225 Pivotals.... 906.44 927.78 
Wisheries).. i) wuss hans) eu is) aes) las 165.61 164.77 
Mining ae cco «| cys peels 367.37 384.57 
Foodstuiisceuea- tel eiie<) crons 2,003.33 2,009.88 
Mextiles myameuilarN sucnist euicrte teres 713.00 719.90 
Paper, Pulp) .J20. 0: 2 3 « «ame 936.09 954.26 
Chemicals em. acne. she els aes 500.22 518.76 
Petroleum, Coal Products. . 2,875.77 2,986.42 
Glass, Clay, Stone Products. . 1,833.47 1,905.34 
Primary Metals........ 325.74 331.10 
Machinery .0..%2 << 6 ss ev 708.45 720.60 
Electric Machines, Tools .. . 890.43 907.73 
Transportation Machinery . . 539.04 567.82 
Precision Machines ...... 600.04 628.66 
Other Manufactures. ..... 1,167.54 1,191.23 
Commerce. ewe as os eee 1,598.54 1,652.98 
Banking, Insurance ...... 650.60 653.70 
Real Estate :. 2.5%. 5 «% 2,931.43 3,019.89 
Land Transportation ..... 440.96 448.03 
Ocean Shippingee) 206 es 152.78 147.91 
Warehousing: \c, <-nimats lee. eit 1,214.33 1,273.58 
Electricity, Gas 302 5 « «= + 235.93 233.70 
Services no sia esse ston 386.38 389.83 


17th 
946.76 
182.50 
415.84 
2,018.13 
730.12 
968.98 
530.32 
3,058.60 
1,892.75 
341.43 
736 .65 
938 .38 
601.24 
617.64 
1,230.03 
1,641.18 
659.08 
3,022.50 
455.47 
160.52 
1,263.68 
232.98 
400.68 


Note: Stocks listed with the Tokyo Securities Exchange. 


Source: 
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Tokyo Securities Exchange. 


{ 
% 
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November 
24th 31st 8th 15th 22nd 29th 
955.14 955.64 944.66 943.98 948.99 968.89 
204.48 177.73 198.57 201.95 223.08 214.62 
412.08 419.34 433.12 426.99 430.83 438 .83 
2,018.13 1,993.70 1,979.22 1,956.40 1,954.62 1,976.14 
730.42 722.04 701.60 697.67 706.30 706.36 
971.04 957.08 931.21 910.22 917.86 920.68 - 
531.36 522.86 532.37 534.28 524.20 547.56 
3,046.53 3,056.21 2,950.34 2,957.51 2,904.57 2,969.58 
1,886.52 1,884.42 1,858.58 1,876.74 1,888.94 1,896.95 
338.82 332.86 327.76 331.34 344.88 350.13 
729.85 735.67 710.41 708.45 706.03 706.03 
956.00 948.74 930.51 936.60 939.02 995.95 
618.96 612.09 618.73 627.16 620.51 635.51 
648.48 638.57 629.77 612.13 606.65 653.99 
1,233.67 1,236.88 1,240.75 1,231.50 1,247.17 1,277.28 
1,647.56 1,660.23 1,651.22 1,670.27 1,715.62 1,743.76 
670.02 662.27 622.27 659.90 664.55 674.67 
3,025.10 2,908.05 2,785.80 2,783.19 2,725.97 2,889.83 
480.58 521.43 504.98 502.50 520.38 526.05 
169.06 137.53 171.87 167.85 189.35 206.83 
1,214.33 1,211.03 1,227.53 1,168.25 1,155.08 1,145.25 
233.60 234.49 236 .82 236.29 246.23 244.62 
437.19 524.54 486.56 488.65 476.91 455.46 
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: PRY in December 1959 the official discount rate of 


the Bank of Japan was raised, much to the surprise 
of many quarters. For one thing, seldom if ever had such 


“a move been attempted toward yearend when the demand 


rate at least until after the arrival of the new year. 


for settlement funds invariably soars, and it had been the 
consensus that there would be no tampering with the bank 
In 
the second place, the actual economic situation was by no 


_ means of such a feverishness as to warrant upward revision 


the feeling of bewilderment. 


of the official discount rate. For this reason the Bank of 
Japan, in explaining its action, stated that ‘‘the raising 
of the discount rate at this time is a precautionary 
measure against overheating of business activity” as dis- 
tinguished from repressive action to check overheating. 
Such play of words, however, is not enough to dispel 
Granted that the action was 
precautionary, and that upward revison was by only £0.001 
per ¥100 per diem, it remains an open question as to 
whether the business outlook really indicates the danger 
of overheating. On the other hand, if the danger were 
real, it is doubtful that so small a rise as 0.001 would 


_ be efficacious. 


Although we personally feel that the Bank of Japan’s 
action was perhaps justifiable in the sense that some check- 
ing of psychological excesses was necessary, particularly 
since greatly expanded budget requests were about to be 
debated in the National Diet, we are by no means in 
agreement with the thinking that unless overheating is 
nipped in the bud the outcome would be disastrous. 
Aside from the psychological aspect, the real state of the 
economy is as yet far from critical. Rather, instead of 
overheating, there is considerable likelihood that the second 
half of fiscal 1959-60 may manifest increasingly strong 
signs of overproduction. 

The four major factors having the greatest effect on 
business trends are investment in inventory, investment in 
plant, and demands (consumption and export), and fiscal 
demand. Fiscal demand is a purely artificial thing since it 
is dependent upon the size and content of government 
finance, so in theory this factor is controllable. Consequent- 
ly, the problem rests with the remaining three. Is it then 
likely that these demands will grow in excess of supply, 
in the near future, to cause a big rise in prices? 

Although estimates of the expected increase in the 
capacity of supply during the coming fiscal year vary from 
individual to individual it is certain that the gain in annual 
production will be in excess of ¥1,500,000 million. The 
question therefore is narrowed down to whether or not the 
growth of the aforementioned demands will exceed this 
amount. 

It is said that investment in plant is in steady accelera- 
tion. But even assuming that it increases at a rate of 20 
percent per annum the increment cannot possibly be much 
more than £300,000 million. The increase in consumer 
demand, at 10 percent, should be a little over 600,000 


million; and putting increase in export sales at $300 mil- 
lion, this would be another £100,000 million in gain. 
These together add up to about 1,000,000 million in 
gain over the level of the current fiscal year. Most pro- 
blematical, of course, is the remaining factor, investment 
in inventory. 

Because in this area the fluctuations tend to be sharp 
it is difficult to make any fair estimate. However, since 
an increase of some ¥600,000 million during fiscal 1959- 
60 now appears likely, we should not be far off, provided 
there is no occurrence of heavy speculative stockpiling, in 
expecting rise in inventory to be generally in proportion 
to the anticipated increase in plant and equipment. This 
would mean an annual gain in inventory of between 
*F 200,000 million and *4300,000 million. 

From the above figures, it can be concluded that in- 
crease in demands will be safely covered by increase in 
supply. However, one must consider additional supply 
when necessary by means of increased importation. AI- 
though it is by no means easy to hazard a guess as to 
how much more importation will be undertaken in fiscal 
1960-61 over the level of fiscal 1959-60, if in addition to 
the expected increase in export sales the plans call for a 
$200 million decrease of the foreign exchange surplus as 
compared to fiscal 1959-60, it should be possible to effect 
a $500 million (nearly £200,000 million) increase in im- 
port purchases. There remains, naturally, the increase of 
fiscal demand; but this is not expected to cause too much 
of a rise in requirements for goods and labor. 

There exist, of course, numerous problems requiring 
more study in connection with the figures given above. 
The first of these concerns the so-called bottlenecks in pro- 
duction. Although the overall increase in supply (produc- 
tion capacity) during fiscal 1960-61 is expected to be well 
in excess of 1,500,000 million, there will be one or two 
sectors of industry lagging somewhat in the boosting of 
production, and this may tend to impede the growth of 
other sectors to result in less expansion of actual capacity 
than the estimates would indicate. When delays in pro- 
duction growth occur in key sectors or in sources of sup- 
ply which cannot be substituted by importation, the adverse 
effect on the economy is great, and the result is ‘“‘bot- 
tleneck inflation.” 

Recently, the shortage of electric power and the piling 
up of freight at railheads have caused some alarm over 
alleged appearance of bottlenecks in such key sectors as 
power and transportation. If these shortages are real, the 
effect on the economy will be serious since the deficiencies 
cannot be made up in any immediate way be importation. 
There is also the danger that even before production is 
directly affected a rise in prices may be caused by specu- 
lation. 

However, when the situation is more carefully scrutiniz- 
ed it appears that there is considerable exaggeration of 
fears. Although it cannot be denied that rail transporta- 


tion is indeed tight, this is an immediate consequence of 
the typhoon damage of last year, and there is reason to 
believe that the situation will steadily improve. 

As for the electric power shortage, the facts indicate 
a slightly graver situation than in the case of rail trans- 
portation. However, there is no basis for believing that 
even after the seasonal water shortage is over the power 
supply will be so tight as to cause declines in production. 

It may happen, of course, that household supply of 
power will suffer some curtailment; but this would be the 
worst that could occur. For intensive effort is going into 
increase of generating capacity and modernization of ob- 
solescent equipment. 

Next to the problem of bottlenecks, thought must be 
given to the cyclic movements of business activity during 
1960. Taking the year as a whole, our estimates are that 
supply will be adequate to cover all demands. However, 
there remains the question of whether or not supply will 
keep constantly ahead of demand throughout the year. 
If fluctuations occur and imbalances are created even 
temporarily, the business world will be subjected to booms 
and reactionary declines, and these ups and downs cannot 
help but obstruct the smooth progress of Japan’s economic 
development. 

It would, of course, be a mistake to predict that 1960 
does not harbor any danger of such fluctuation. No matter 
how calm the economic situation there has probably no 
year completely free of disturbances, and there is no ground 
for expecting 1960 to be an exception. During the first 
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half, the impetus gained through the sharp upturn of 
business can be expected to prevail without too much let- 
down. However, in the second half the probability is 
strong that deceleration will occur. 

In this event, the crucial factor will be the business 
situation abroad. The trend will vary from country to 
country, but it is generally opined that in the second half 
of 1960 business activity in the United States. will either — 
start to level off or begin marking time. On the other — 
hand, there is no indication than European recovery will — 
slow down, while although the underdeveloped nations 
continue to plod along at a low level there is considerable 
likelihood that they will move steadily upward. All in — 
all, therefore, despite there being no apparent indication 
of a world business decline in the second half of 1960; it 
is doubtful that Japan will be able in 1960 to maintain 
the same rate of growth of export sales as in 1959. Be- 
cause the increase in exports in 1959 was due mainly to 
big sales to the United States, there is the possibility that 
as 1960 moves along the growth rate of. Japan’s export 
sales will tend to diminish. 

This does not mean, however, that a big reaction is in 
sight. it should be noted that there is little 
likelihood in 1960 of any big international crisis like the 
Korean War or the seizure of the Suez Canal. There 
remains, of course, tension in Berlin, in the Mideast, and 
in Algeria, and it would be expecting too much to look 
for settlement in these problem areas before 1960 is over. 
But judging from the relations now existing between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, there is no ground 
for believing that these danger points could touch off a 
major international conflagration. The world situation 
certainly appears more peaceful than it did in 1959. 

Such being the case, although there may be no feverish 
booms as after the Korean War or the Suez Crisis, there 
will also be an absence of the reactionary dips that fol- 
lowed. In all probability, there will continue to prevail 
a rather strong uptrend during the first half of the year, 
with the angle of climb becoming less steep in the second 
half. The cyclic trend, therefore will be barely discernible. 

However, with deceleration the manifestations of over- 
production will tend to become pronounced. Because 
expansion of plant and equipment is being pushed at a 
rapid pace the rise of productive capacity will be big, and 
unless demand continues to grow fast enough at a fair 
rate there will be created a situation of overproduction. 
If overproduction occurs, then prices naturally will tend 
toward steadiness with signs of weakness. 


Moreover, 


The business 
scene therefore can be expected to undergo considerable 


change in the second half of the year. Nevertheless, if 
demands continue to grow at a steady rate, it should not 
be at all difficult to dissipate fears of recession by appro- 
priate actions in connection with government finance and 
credit. The Government must be ready at all times with 
moves to meet all contingencies so that anxiety in regard 
to business trends may be forestalled. 


ed ALTHOUGH there are a number of factors contribut- 
. -ing toward increasing the wealth.of a nation, and 
_ toward raising the living standards of its people, the role of 
education as a central or basic cause which cannot be over- 
looked. The importance of education must be particularly 

stressed when, as in the case of Japan, the natural resources 
available tend to be scarce but there exists an abundance 

of native intelligence and technological proficiency, making 


_ it possible to increase productivity through purchase of raw 


materials from abroad and other means. 

Japan early started on out its development as the only 
industrial nation in the whole of Asia, while its recovery 
from the ravages of war and defeat has been described 
as miraculous. One of the basic causes of this astound- 
ing economic progress is the tremendous effort that has 

_ been expended on the diffusion and development of educa- 
tion. Published recently by the Ministry of Education is 
a report, the “‘Economic White Paper,” giving an analysis 
of Japan’s educational system and its workings in comparison 
with the educational activities of other countries of the 
world. Given below in summary are the highlights of 
this official report. 


Illiteracy Rate 


Perhaps the best index of the diffusion of education is 
the illiteracy rate. According to a UNESCO tabulation 
of the census results of member nations, the illiteracy rate 
among the approximately 1,600 million persons comprising 
the world population of people over 15 years of age stood 
at 44 percent (about 700 million) in 1950. The bulk of 
these illiterates was concentrated in the countries of Asia 
and Africa (about 600 million people); and the illiteracy 
rate in these lands is estimated to be between 60 and 65 
percent. This is mainly because compulsory education has 
not made much headway. 

Countries with low rates of illiteracy among people of 
15 years or more are: 

1 to 2 percent—United Kingdom, West Germany, 
Australia, New Zealand, Sweden, 
Denmark, Netherlands, Switzerland 

2 to 3 percent—Japan, United States, Canada 

3 to 4 percent—Czechoslovakia 

4 to 5 percent—France. 


Spread of Education 


If the illiteracy rate can be taken as a yardstick for 
measuring the spread or coverage of education, the general 
level of the education given to the citizenry must be gauged 
by the number of years expended on teaching and training. 
The United Kingdom has the highest level of compulsory 
education, with ten years stimulated by law. In most of 
the United States nine years is the minimum, as is the case 
with Japan (since 1947) and Israel. Most European coun- 
tries demand at least eight years, while in Asia and Africa 
the period of compulsory education ranges from four to 
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six years. Recently, the trend in many countries is toward 
extension of the years of compulsory education. 

In Japan, the attendance rate for compulsory education 
is 99.8 percent, a level comparable with that of the leading 
countries of Europe. 

As for higher education in Japan, enrollment in higher 
educational institutions in 1959 was 3.6 times that of the 
period 1934-36; and the higher education rate (vs. total 
population) is rising each year so that Japan is now second 
only to the United States, and ahead of the United King- 
dom, West Germany, and Switzerland. 

When the diffusion of higher education is reviewed on 
the basis of the relationship between the number of high 
school entrants and the number of pupils in the final year 
of compulsory education, the results are about the same, 
with Japan ranking second after the United States. Three 
times as many United States children go on to higher 
education, but twice as many Japanese as British, West 
German and French children go beyond the compulsory 
level (see table 1). 


1. Higher Education Diffusion Rates 
(percentage) 


Higher Education 
Enrollments Vs. 


Higher School Entrants 
Vs. Pupils in Final Year 


Population of Compulsory Education 

‘ Male Female Male Female Total 
Vaparr 3 he oclecn wacues 14.7 ara 15.6 4.9 10.3 
United States 36.5 17 41.7 7s i 34.0 
United Kingdom... 6.5 4.6 5.9 5.4 Bod 
West Germany ... 6.5 2.0 9.4 3.6 6.6 
BYanGe<ess sumsiieln: 7.0 4.3 ted 3.9 55 


2. Graduates from Higher Educational Institutions 
Composition % 


Number of Ve: Science Pedagogy, Law, 

Graduates Bais & Domestic Economics, 

Engine Science, Literature, 
ering etc. etc. 

APAGMARE 77 et ta eee 145,525 1957 21.9% Zant to 54.4% 

United States . . . 340,347 1957 29.5 25.0 45.5 
United Kingdom . 49,454 1956 44.5 32.1 23.4 
~ West Germany .. 141,874 1957 41.6 WOR 46.7 
Franee onic. sso: 12,671 1956 44,3 0 55.7 
Soviet Union ... 245,846 1955 43.4 49.2 7.4 


The difference between the United States and Europe 
is due, for one thing, to the dissimilarity of the higher 
education system. In Europe the general practice is to 
send a selected few to higher seats of learning, while in 
the United States the aim is to make available to as many 
as possible advanced training in both specialized and 
general knowledge. Japan since the war has been follow- 
ing this American pattern. 

In 1957 the number, of people graduating from higher 
educational institutions in Japan totaled 145,525. Thus 
Japan ranks third after the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and is slightly ahead of West Germany. The 
United Kingdom and France have far fewer graduates. 
Nevertheless, Japan is faced with a problem in that the 
proportion of science and engineering graduates is low. 


Educational Content 


Number of pupils per teacher. Generally speaking, the 
less the number of pupils per teacher the better are the 


standards of teaching. Whereas in prewar 1934-36 the 
nationwide average stood at 50.1 pupils per teacher, 
there has since been much improvement, with the average 
now at 36.4 students. This is about the same level as is 
prevalent in West Germany, New Zealand, Denmark, and 
the Netherlands; but still high in comparison with the 
26.3 of the United States, 30.4 of Britain, 22.8 of France, 
26.1 of Italy, 24.4 of Israel, 27 of Switzerland, and 26.7 
of Canada. 

Size of Class. Although the standard class is supposed 
to comprise less than fifty children, the proportion of 
primary schools, national, public and private, with more 
than fifty-one pupils per class still remains high at 29.2 
percent of the total. In Britain only 0.3 percent of the 
elementary schools have classes of this size, while in West 
Germany the percentage is 5.6. Thus Japanese primary 
school classes tend to be inordinately large, the result of 
the sudden postwar increase in children of school age. 


3. Scholarshie Grant Ratio in Higher 
Educational Institutions 


(percentage) 
United 
Japan Kingdom France U.S.S.R. 
NestotalaPopulation oi-..06 64) aus 9.7 3.8 atl He 
Vs. Enrolled Students ....... 20.0 66.0 20.0 80.0 
Vs. Population of same age group. 1.9 ED led lie 


Textbooks, Equipment. Since the war, the state- pre- 
scribed textbooks system for primary education was 
abandoned in favor of the board-approval system. Cur- 
rently 92 percent of all Japanese primary schools are 
equipped with radio sets, while 95 percent of the middle 
schools are likewise provided; and the government radio 
network broadcasts special school programs. Television 
reception equipment remains inadequate; but since 1957 
there have been in operation two educational TV stations, 
and three semi-educational TV channels. Consequently, 
wider use of television in schools is expected. 


Scholarships, Aid Funds 


There exists a state scholarship system administered by 
the Japan Scholarship Association, a special non-profit 
corporation. In fiscal 1958-59 some 220,000 students 
(about 130,000 in higher educational institutions) were 
receiving a total of some £4,700 million (323,600 million 
for higher education) in grants. Since this system was 
inaugurated in 1943, more than 900,000 students have been 
aided up to fiscal 1958-59. Beneficiaries selected in fiscal 
1958-59 made up 20 percent of all university enrollments 
and 2.9 percent of the high school students. In addition, 
the government universities have in operation a system 
permitting exemption of tuition fees for up to 5 percent 
of their respective student bodies. The ratio of scholarship 
and grants-in-aid beneficiaries to enrolled students is lower 
than in the case of Britain, but because Japan has a 
greater number of students in higher institutions the ratio 
of recipients to the population of the same age group is 
much closer. 

The Japanese system heretofore has been to furnish aid 
only in amounts necessary to cover inability to pay tuition. 
In other leading countries the practice is to furnish even 
living expenses to promising students. From fiscal 1958- 
59 a special loan system has been inaugurated whereby 
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a limited number of needy students will have access to 
more funds. 
Level of Spending on Education 


The ratio of expenditure for public education to national 
income in the case of Japan tended to rise far about four 
or five years after the war. More recently, however, there © 
has been some decline. As will be seen from table 4, the 
spending on education now averages about~5.3 percent of § 
the national income, the highest ratio in the world. The 
United Kingdom, West Germany, the United States, follow 
close behind, while the proportion outlayed by France 
and Italy is about half that of Japan. 


| 
f 


4. Ratio of Public Education Expenditure 
to National Income 


(percentage) 
Fiscal Year Percentage (Private Schools Added) 
apart \4 pines 1957 Bias 1956 5.9 
United States 1956 ol 1956 ee! 
United Kingdom. . 1957 4.9 1956 4.8 
West Germany... 1956 4.7 1956 4.8 
Francés. 7% a4 1955 2.9 1955 3.4 
Ttalve. es pce fe ge 1954 2.8 1954 3:3 


By ‘‘expenditure for public education” as used here is 
meant all central and local government outlays (duplica- 
tion eliminated) for schools, adult education, science, 
cultural activities, art, religion, and other educational 
activities. In addition there is the burden on parents and 
guardians in connection with private school expenses and 
private tuition as well as the expenses of private educa- 
tional organizations. However, only the private school 
expenses have been included in the data. It will be noted 
that the ratio in the case of Japan is higher than with 
other countries. 

As for the ratio of public education outlays to the civil 
administrative expenses, the percentage in the case of 
Japan was 23.0 in fiscal 1956. The United States ratio 
was 19.1 percent; Britain, 14.7 percent; West Germany 
13.3 percent ; and France 12.9 percent (1955). In Japan, 
this ratio has gone up year by year since the war. 

However, when the per-capita expenditure for public 
education is studied, Japan ranks extremely low. This is 
because the national income is small on a per-capita basis. 
The public outlay for each elementary and secondary 
school child is about a seventh that of the United States, 
a fourth that of the United Kingdom, a third that of 
France and West Germany, and three-fifths that of the 
Soviet Union. The per-capita public spending for state 
and public institutions for higher education is also low, 
as will be seen in Table 5. 


5. Public Spending For Education, Per Student 
(index figures, Japan=100) 


Public Elementary 
& Secondary 


Government & Public 
Institutions for 


Schools Higher Education 
Japanoe su owe cme 100 (1956) 100 (1956) 
United States ..... 680 (1953) 430 (1953) 
United Kingdom... . 420 (1956) 320 (1955) 
West Germany..... 300 (1956) 200 (1954) 
rance™: sy wii cee 280 (1955) 150 (1955) 
Soviet Union... 2 170 (1955) 230 (1955) 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate fiscal year. 


The burden on the household budget for each high 
school student in the case of Japan comes to as much as 
6.2 percent of the total household income according to 
a sample survey. In the United States the average is only 
2.5 percent. The reason for this is that in the United 
States high school education is paid out of public funds, 
while in Japan the parents or guardians must pay. Also, 
the average household income {in Japan is considerably 
lower than in the United States. 


a 1960 


leg 1959 version of the White Paper on the Japanese 

National Life, published by the Economic Planning 
Bissicy on November 28 under the title ‘‘ Structural 
Changes in the Postwar National Life,” is significant in 
bringing to the knowledge of the public in general the 
‘foteworthy improvement in the living standard of the 
Japanese people in the process of economic transmutations 
in more than 10 years after the Pacific War. The new 
white paper, comprising more than 290 pages, is devoted 
to the close analysis of structural evolutions of Japanese 
national living after the war, an interesting contrast to the 
1958 version which specialized in taking stock of specific 
current problems related to national living under the title 
** Business Recession and National Living.” 

The Economic Planning Agency in the new white paper 
points out that after the war, and particularly since about 
1953, consumer spendings have undergone radical structural 
changes which may well be described as a ‘“‘consumption 
revolution.” As the nearest example in this respect, the 
white paper refers to the swift diffusion of household 
durable consumer goods such as television sets and wash- 
ing machines, and a notable increase in monthly household 
expenditure for education, culture and amusements. What, 
then, were the major factors responsible for such qualita- 
tive changes in the composition of consumer demands ? 
Let us here trace the basic causes as set forth in the white 


paper. 


Income Changes by Occupation 

Real national income per capita was restored to the 
prewar (1934-36 average) level in fiscal 1954 and rose to 
the mark about 30.0 percent higher in fiscal 1958. On the 
other hand, the per capita total of individual assets has as 
yet been restored to the prewar level, as the household 
assets per family registered 220,000 (based on the 1955 
National Wealth Census), or about 80.0 percent of the 
1935 average of 290,000 (calculated on the basis of the 
1955 currency value). Following the changes of income 
by occupation, it is noted that there exists a noteworthy 
unbalance. The average income per agricultural household 
in fiscal 1956 at £340,000 was 405 fold the 1934-36 average 
while the monthly wage of the manual worker in the 
manufacturing sector in the same year stood at 17,215, 
or 391 fold the 1934-36 average. Far more restricted was 
the gain in the interim of the salary of the white-collar 
worker. The average monthly pay for the university gra- 
duate already eight years in employment in 1958 stood at 
£32,723, or only about 175 fold the 1934-36 average. 

Comparing the pay for the white-collar worker with 
the manual laborer of the same age (a primary school 
graduate before the war, and a middle-school graduate 
after the war), the former was three to five fold higher 
than the latter before the war. After the war, however, 
the former has dropped to the level almost equal to the 
latter, or only about 35.0 percent higher. This trend is 
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particularly conspicuous in the case of the initial pay for 
the male university graduate (for desk work), as his pay 
after the war has been lower than that of the manual 
laborer of the same age. Turning to the annual income 
of proprietors engaged in commercial, service and other 
professions under individual management, the average 
receipt in fiscal 1957 amounted to £367,000, or about 
560 fold the 1934-36 average. Considering that the in- 
creasing rate of the consumer price index in the interim 
stood at about 310 fold, it is noted that the income level 
of the white-collar worker as it is today is less than two- 
thirds the prewar mark, justifying the general complaint 
that the monthly pay of a university professor today is 
substantially equal to the like pay of an assistant professor 
some 20 odd years ago. 

It cannot be concluded, however, that the incomes today 
are unbalanced by occupation simply because the increasing 
rates (as compared with prewar) have been irregular. It 
should be taken into full account that the income of the 
agrarian household or the individual proprietor before the 
war was exceptionally low, and it may be noted in this 
connection that the income differentials by occupation 
have been somewhat rationally rectified after the war, 
according to the white paper. 

As principal reasons for the widened gap of the increas- 
ing rates of incomes by occupation today as compared 
with prewar, the white paper refers to the postwar farmland 
reform and a new form of wage calculations based on 
living necessities. In this respect, the white paper points 
out that the higher rate of income gains for the agrarian 
household after the war is attributable first of all to the 
rising weight of landed farming. In support also are the 
elevation of agricultural productivity resulting from the 
progress of farming techniques and the higher position of 
the prices of farm products, which, starting at the time 
of the food shortage for some time after the war’s termi- 
nation, has continued unchanged up to the present under 
the potwar price policy of the Government for farm pro- 
duce. The equally higher rate of income hikes for 
individual proprietors is ascribed by the white paper to the 
continued retention by this group of the ‘“‘ superiority ” 
attained by the predominance of the “‘ sellers’ market” 
during the inflationary period directly after the war’s 
termination. The relative decline of the pay position for 
white-collar workers after the war is held attributable to 
the lingering effect of a wage rating formula based on the 
minimum need of sheer living requirements. Also listed 
as major reasons in this respect are the relative degrada- 
tion of the weight of intellectuals in inverse proportion 
to the remarkable increase of the highly educated after the 
war, the increase in the number of extra desk workers 
engaged in simple jobs among white-collar men parallel 
with the intensification of the industrial structure and the 
increasing complexity of business systems, and the rising 
ratio of manual laborers who have been shifted to mana- 


gerial assignments to cope with the progress of production’ 
techniques which eventually has served to minimize the 
vocational differences between desk workers and manual 
laborers to the consequent diminution of wage differentials. 


Swift Rise of Durable Consumer Goods 


It was in fiscal 1953 that the consumption level in 
Japan began to eclipse the prewar mark, and there is noted 
a notable change in the consumption structure of national 
living before and after fiscal 1953 as a turning point. As 
shown in Table 1, the consumption level of the wage 


1. Transitions of City Household Consumption Level 
(1934 - 36=100) 


: - Light- Cloth- 
Year COMP Food (Cereals) (Other) Hous Tiger Cine 


1948 61.2 68.8 76.6 65.3 36.8 ose 25.4 87.5 
1949 65.0 74.3 93.0 65.6 46.3 106.6 24.6 87.0 
1950 69.8 79.4 83.4 (ell 44.8 103.8 35.7 85.8 


Sundry 


1951 68.9 73.2 76.1 72.0 44.2 104.6 39.8 91.6 
1952 80.2 1953 MOEN 77.4 54.3 111-5 64.4 104.3 
1953 94.0 100.5 90.1 106.9 72.8 121.6 82.5 106.2 
1954 «100.6 = 105.5 90.4 114.6 74.1 = 128.7 82.5 120.0 
1955 «6106.5 =: 112.0 93.2 -123.1 78.9 135'.0 89.3 12653 
1956 §=6:109.5 Ss: 113.9 93 Sue .S. 99:3 137.3 94.9 124.5 
1957 «118.4 118.2 9229 ~ "13229" 11357 138.8 1046" 14004 
1958- 124:9 122.5 S857) 9142235 7133.05) e153) SyelO 33) ey 14556 
Note: Wage-earner’s household in Tokyo. 


Source: Economic Planning Agency. 


earner’s household in the Tokyo metropolitan area slipped 
to 61.2 percent of prewar in 1948. On the list of expense 
items, however, those of ‘“‘sheer necessities” like the 
“cereals expense,” the ‘‘light-fuel expense” and the “‘sundry 
expense” were maintained at the 80.0 percent level of 
prewar, but other expense items such as the ‘‘ clothing 
expense” and the ‘‘ housing expense” were reduced to as 
low as about 30.0 percent. From about 1953, however, 
the weight of the consumer demand began to shift gradually 
to the ‘“‘clothing expense,” ‘* the non-staple food expense,” 
and the “‘housing expense.” The hike of the ‘‘non-staple 
food expense” was attributable to the increasing volume 
of consumption of supplementary items like eggs, dairy 
products, etc. It is because of the continuously-rising 
volume of consumption of ‘‘semi-luxury” food items that 
the Engel’s Coefficient in the household budget of the 
urban wage earner still stood at a high point of 41.1 per- 
cent in 1958 as compared with the 1934-36 average of 
35.8 percent despite the marked elevation of the living 
standard after the war. The boost of the ‘‘ housing ex- 
pense” is mainly attributable to the increasing purchase 
of household durable consumer goods with the postwar 
modernization (or rather westernization) of the mode of 
living offering a principal stimulant. 


Notes: On the list of consumer spendings in 1958, the “dining out” ex- 


pense increased 24.5% over the preceding year, the expense for 
soft drinks gained 17.0%, the expense for alcoholic drinks swel- 
led 12.4%, and the expense for “processed food products” rose 
9.7% ; and the food expenses as a whole registered an increment 
of 5.5%. On the list of non-alcoholic drinks, the consumption of 
green tea in 1958 increased 8.0% over 1955 while black tea ad- 
vanced 39.0%, coffee 55.0%, and cocoa 31.0%, clearly indicating 
the change in the popular tastes for favorite choices. Changes 
are also noted in alcoholic drinks. The supplies of major alcholic 
drinks in 1958 (as compared with those in 1955) were 3.0% smal- 
ler for Goseishu (synthetic sake), and 1.0% less for Shochu 
(Japanese gin) while ‘“ Western drinks” (like whisky) rose 
74.0% and beer advanced 54.0%, comfortably in excess of the 
average gain of all alcoholic drinks at 27.0% in the interim 
Meanwhile the increase of consumption of Japanese sake (wine) 


in the period under review stood at 24.0%, almost equal to the 
average. 
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In closer analysis of the changes in itemized expenses, 
the consumption of ‘‘cereals” on the ‘food expense” has — 
continued to mark time since about 1949 with wheat 
(powdered) steadily encroaching upon rice (the pillar of 
Japan’s food life before the war). On the list of ‘‘ non- 
staple foodstuffs,” the consumption of fish, shellfish and ; 
vegetables has been receding gradually while dairy pro- ; 
ducts and fruits have been increasing. A. similar change ? 
has been noted in other subsidiary items (like a sharp — 
increase of the consumption of coffee, black tea and juices | 
to the retreat of green tea). Parallel with the simplifica- | 
tion and ‘“‘rationalization” of the mode of living, simpler — 
processed foods, particularly canned items, are demanding _ 
larger spending with a gain also noted in the expense for — 
“eating out.” / 

The improvement has also been marked for the calory 
intake. In 1946, the per capita intake per day miserably 
declined to 1,463 calorie or some 30.0 percent below the 
prewar average of 2,100 calorie. After the lapse of a~ 
few years, however, the intake was returned to the prewar 
level, and has since been marking time, but the daily intake 
of albumen today stand at 69-70 grams per capita, or 
about 30.0 percent higher than prewar and the fat intake 
has also been doubled to 23-24 grams. Consequently, the 
physical standard of the Japanese people has been more 
than fully restored to the prewar level in 1953 through 
1954, and the physical conditions of the younger genera- 
tion today stand well above the prewar levels. 

The popular demand under the ‘“‘ clothing expense ” 
appears to have been marking time in these few years, a 
phenomenon inevitable in the transitional process of shift- 
ing from clothing as ‘‘ daily necessities” to garment for 
personal adornment. With the consumption of high-quality 
and high priced clothing on the hike, the clothing expense 
has increased but the quantitative increase has been res- 
tricted. _As shown in Table 2, the per capita consump- 
tion of fibres in fiscal 1958 declined 2.6 percent from fiscal 
1957, but the consumption of highergrade textiles such as 
wool (up 13.2%), hemp (up 83.3%) and synthetic fibres 
(up 45.7%) made fair gains. The change in the consump- 
tion structure of textiles was first ascribable to the shift 
of public pursuit from ‘‘ necessary clothing ” to ‘‘ luxurious 
garment” now that the nation’s clothing needs have now 
been more than sufficiently fulfilled. Partly responsible 
for the changing trend, however, is the surprising advance 
of man-made fibres in Japan like acrylnitriles and polyesters 
which has made it possible for Japanese textile men to 
manufacture high-grade mixed fabrics in combination with 
wool, cotton and hemp. The remarkable progress of pro- 
cessing techniques and the kaleidoscopic change of fashions 
also cannot be neglected. 

Of all essential phases of popular living in Japan, 
housing alone has still been left in a quasi-post-war state of 
shortages. Of the total number of households in Japan, 
some 2,270,000 households (or about 12.5% of the total) 
are still “living together” or forced to be ‘‘ squeezed into” 
smaller dwellings throughout the country. This state of 
excessive congestion is especially conspicuous in bigger 
cities. The number of Japanese mats considered acceptable 
for decent living, which stood at 3.8 mats in 1941, still 
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2. Textile Consumption per Capita 
= (In kilograms) 
Natural Fibre Products 


Chemical Fibre Products 


Fiscal Grand 
i Year Total Total Cotton Silk Wool 
feesoet—36 4.22 3.68 2.74 0.15 0.63 
BUD Laide stp eves he dov x * 1.41 0.10 0.46 
MODs a ict ter “ce or ps ‘s * 2.33 0.13 0.69 
Besa retest se ee 5.66 4.03 2.65 0.12 0.79 
Sy Si eae Seen 5.74 4.03 2.58 0.01 0.75 
POSH. us. ees i. 2 5.82 4.03 2,44 0.13 0.79 
RDG LAE See's Gare 6,68 4.58 2.84 0.14 0.95 
LSEN ee S gee aeia aera 6.06 4.11 2.64 0.12 0.91 
MOSS eee. Vk aie Aen 5.90 4.18 2.39 0.11 1.03 
mee 98/'57 (%) ww. 97.4 101.7 90.5 Osh 113.2 

Source: Economic Planning Agency. Note: * unknown. 


registered 3.5 mats in 1955. The speedy and extensive 
; diffusion of household durable consumer goods made 
possible through the rationalization of the modes of living, 
_however, has been apparently making up for the handicap 
in space. The diffusion rate of such consumer durables in 
Japanese households as of August, 1959 stood at 36.7 
percent for washing machines, 33.5 percent for television 
sets, 34.1 percent for electric fans, 23.5 percent for electric 
_ rice cookers, and 9.7 percentf or refrigerators. Equally high 
is the diffusion rate for sewing machines (68.1%), western- 
style wardrobe (57.6%), and parlour sets (14.7%)-(all figures 
based on a survey in the city areas). Especially swift has 
been the diffusion of television sets with the number of 
television sets formally registered with the Japan Broad- 
casting Station (N.H.K.) as of October, 1959 eclipsing 
3,000,000 with the monthly increase reaching nearly 
200,000. Annual sales of electric rice cookers exceed 
4,400,000 sets. In contrast to the wider utilization of 
electricity and gas, the expense for charcoal and firewood 
has been on the decrease, well indicating the speedy 
rationalization of the daily consumption life. As shown 
in Table 3, the consumer spending elasticity coefficient 
(indicating the rates of increases of various expense items 
in the household expenditure to show the intensify of 
demands) stood at an extremely high level of 1.73 for the 
housing expense (including durable consumer goods) in 
1958. The clothing expense and the expense for culture 
and amusement followed. 


3. Movement of Consumer Spending Elasticity Coefficient 
Expense for 


Food Clothing Housing Light-Fuel Culture & 
Year Expense Expense Expense Expense Amusements 

(Sundry) 
1934-36. . 0.35 1.56 0.92 0.44 1.83 
1947-7 ree 0.83 2.07 1.48 0.82 0.99 
BORE ss 0.61 1.66 1.24 0.60 1.46 
1953) at. 0.49 1.48 1.14 0.76 1.44 
OR eae: 0.51 1.44 0.96 0.76 1.43 
1955 . 0.49 1.38 1.07 0.83 1.44 
NOB G Merete 0.47 1.30 1.43 0.67 1.33 
1957 sus? « 0.46 1.28 1.62 0.65 1.30 
1958 0.49 1.38 1.78 0.71 ve 2, 


Source: Economic Planning Agency. 


What factors, then, are responsible for such a “‘ revo- 
lutionary change” in the pattern of the Japanese consump- 
tion life? As the major causes contributing to the increase 
or decrease of consumption, three factors are generally 
picked-1) The change in techniques income; 2) Fluctuations 
of prices; and 3) The change in the demand propensities of 
consumers. In addition to those three basic factors ,however, 
three new elements should be taken into account. They 


are: 1) Marked progress in technical renovation in pro- 


Other 


Hemp - Total Rayon Acetate Synthetic 
(Filament) (Spun) 
NS SS ee 
0.16 ad 0.54 0.54 * « 
0.07 * 1,07 0.36 0.70 0.01 
0.07 ~ 1.28 0.40 0.86 0.02 * 
0.08 0.39 1.63 0.50 1.00 0.06 0.07 
0.07 0.52 17 0.43 1,14 0.05 0.09 
0.06 0.61 1.79 0.38 1.19 0.06 0.16 
0.06 0.59 2.10 0.51 1.19 0.10 0.30 
0.06 0.38 1.95 0.40 1.10 0.10 0.35 
0.11 0.54 1.72 0.39 0.72 0.10 0.51 
183.3 142.1 88.2 97.5 65.5 100.0 145.7 


duction methods; 2) The overwhelming influence of mass 
communications in the circulation phase; and 3) The dif- 
fusion of the system of monthly instalment sales. 

According to the white paper, the individual income 
level after the war has continued increasing without a 
break despite economic recessions, the commodity prices 
have kept on bullishly marking time since 1954, and the 
substantial purchasing power has been swelling without any 
slips. With the supplies of daily necessities thoroughly 
replenished, the Japanese households are now headed for 
elevating the level of their modes of living to higher 
cultural and rationalized standards. Chiefly responsible for 
this new trend are the elevation. of the position of house- 
wives in Japanese households after the war, and the grow- 
ing shortage of house-maids (310,000 in 1955 as compared 
with 700,000 in 1930), the two new developments demanding 
rationalization of household management after the war. 

As the most important factor which has served to push 
the general trends toward ‘‘consumption revolution” with 
far more overwhelming influences than the three factors 
listed above, however, the white paper refers to technical 
renovation. Parallel with the progress of technical reno- 
vation in key industries after the war, products catering 
to the ‘‘better living” have been manufactured in rapid 
succession and in large quantities. The modern mode of 
living which marked the daily life of Americans stationed 
in Japan directly after the war when the Japanese people 
were forced to lead the “‘austerity” life, was another im- 
petus to the bulky flow of modern household equipments 
calculated to rationalize the recent mode of living in Japa- 
nese households. In addition, extensive publicity cam- 
paigns conducted by manufacturers of new products through 
the medium of mass communications like newspapers, 
periodicals, and radio and television programs came as an ad- 
ditional spur to public purchasing operations. For instance, 
advertising fees paid by manufacturers in the past 10 odd 
years increased about 30 fold. The newest addition to 
already-strong spurs to the public purchasing propensity 
is the diffusion of the monthly-instalment sales system. 


The monthly-instalment sales system has been widely 
popularized in Japan in recent years with the introduction 
of ticket and coupon formulas, and some of major depart- 
ment stores are getting ready to adopt this system on a 
wide scale. According to the white paper, the increase 
of sales by instalment-payment merchants in the past five 
years or so has been remarkable, reaching six fold for 
automobiles, 3.8 fold for intermediary credit-sale organs, 


4. Monthly Instalment Sales _ 0} 
(1955=100) 
is 
Credit Sales TOS oe ee (Reference) 
Wearnicos. USS, Electric Motor : 
Organs Mecha Weehines Cars Retail Sales Total 

1953 48.5 61.3 — 48.2 86.3 
1954 75.5 84.4 — 58.0 92.2 
1955 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1956 128.9 117.3 130.2 160.3 135.3 
1957 163.5 136.5 172.7 290.1 145.7 
1958 183.4 153.1 231.3 300.5 159.3 
tag amare 2.5 — 6.2 1.8 


(fold) 
Source: Economic Planning Agency. 


and 2.5 fold for specialized monthly-instalment sales stores. 
The increases registered by all of those monthly-instalment 
sales organs are noted to have far eclipsed the gain of 
retail sales in general at 1.8 fold (refer to Table 4). Re- 
tail sales by instalment payments in 1958 totalled £173,700 
million, or about 7.5 percent of the total proceeds of all 
retail stores throughout the country, the white paper re- 
ported. One of the outstanding features of the monthly- 
instalment sales system after the war is the advance of 
durable consumer goods. Before the war, sewing machines, 
western-style clothing, shoes and bicycles were virtually 
the only items covered. After the war, however, electric 
washing machines, television sets and electric cookers have 
been added to the list, indicating the intensive populariza- 
tion and notable diversification of ‘‘monthly-instalment” 
products. The Economic Planning Agency’s survey reveals 
that the number of households making use of monthly- 
instalment payments purchases as of August, 1959 was 
some 20.0 percent larger than a year ago. In other words, 
about half the total number of Japanese households are 
the “‘beneficiaries” of this system, and this trend is particu- 
larly popularized among the medium-bracket stratum with 
the annual income ranging from £200,000 to £600,000. 

Although the consumption level of the Japanese people 
has thus been encouragingly raised, the number of house- 
holds which can afford to buy own cars or have own 
houses built is still restricted. For all that, it is certain 
that the consumption standard is bound to leap further 
parallel with the increase of income in the future, and 
many and various plus factors resulting from the ‘‘consum- 
ption revolution” will become further concrete and perma- 
nent. 


For all the benefits which the Japanese people have 
thus been enabled to enjoy on the strength of the so-cal- 
led ‘‘consumption revolution,” however, one big problem 
stands in the way-the semi-chronic unbalance of consumer 
spending by occupation, by social position, and by region. 
For instance, the consumption levels in the urban and 
agrarian areas, which were almost virtually equal in 1953, 
have since been growing unbalanced. Five years later in 
1958, the consumption level in the urban area was 21.6 
percent higher while that in the agricultural community was 
only 12.1 percent up. The same is the case with the diffu- 
sion rate of durable consumer goods. In the city area, the 
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increasing rate of diffusion of television sets and wasing 
machines and other electric appliances in the five years 
under review reached 30-40 percent while that in the — 
agrarian area was less than 10.0 percent. 

Let us now refer to the average consumer spending per 
household by occupation on the basis of the white paper. 
On the list, proprietors registered the biggest gain, fol- 
lowed by desk workers in civilian and governmental em- | 
ployment, merchants, and technicians. Next came perma- | 
nently-employed laborers and extra hands. In closer analy-_ 
sis, the consumer spending by the household of the extra 
(day) worker was less than half the spending by the house- — 
hold of the proprietor, and some 580,000 households : 
receiving State livelihood protection aid are leading the 
life far below that of those extra hands. 

Regionally classified, the living level in the Tokyo 
metropolitan area is about three fold higher than that in 
the Kagoshima prefecture at the south extreme of Japan 
proper. It may be pointed out in this connection that 
the per capita income of Japan stands 28th in the world 
ranking, a position demanding positive elevation. As 


stated, the increasing tempo of income for merchants, 
laborers and farmers is far greater than that for desk 
workers today as compared with the pace before the war, 
but the rate of rationalization in the living mode is still 
far behind for the former. 
sive measures are considered necessary for the proper 
rectification of the unbalance of consumption levels by 
region. 


In this connection, some deci- 


Spending up for Culture & Amusement Expenses 


The white paper points out that the rise of the con- 
sumer spending in cultural phases has made a notable 
increase. Fo instance, the recent diffusion of durable 
consumer goods has not been based simply on rationaliza- 
tion of household management but is partly aimed at 
greater comforts in daily living. According to a recent 
survey by the Ministry of Education, televiewers through- 
out Japan spend about four to five hours a day before 
their T.V. sets. 

Another survey by the Economic Planning Agency (on 
the trends of consumers) as of August, 1959, some 43.0 
percent of households in the urban area made travels (over 
50 kilometres, one way, and staying at hotel overnight : 
exclusive of school excursions) in the preceding one year, 
with the average expense per household standing at about 
¥ 14,000. The National Railways also reported that some 
34,440,000 persons made travel by party units in fiscal 
1958 (about double the prewar equivalent). 

The weight of the ‘‘amusement expense” in the house- 
hold expenditure has been on the notable increase year 
by year, with payments for sport events, movies, dramas 
and books hiking by leaps and bounds. In this connec- 
tion, the spending for the purchases of weekly magazines 
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is particularly sizable. With more than 50,000,000 copies 
f more than 40 different weekly journals placed on sale 


ee the country each month, at least one out of” 


every two Japanese is estimated a copy every month. 
z _ Up also has been the spending for education. Accord- 
ing to a recent survey by the Ministry of Education, the 
: direct expense borne by each head of the family for. the 
education of his sons and daughters (primary and middle 
schools alone) averages ¥12,000 and that for high schools 
£32,000 in fiscal 1957, up 30.0 percent for primary school, 
up 15.0 percent for middle school, and up 12.0 percent for 
high school, over the preceding year. As such educational 
expenses are far less elastic than other expenses, they are 
proving a heavy burden on the general household ex- 
penditure, particularly for the low-bracket stratum. Mean- 
while, the ratio of the school education expense in the 
total household spending, which stood at only 1.9. percent 
before the war (1934-36) rose to 3.2 percent in 1958. 
Despite the aggrandizement of family burdens, the number 
of students proceeding to higher schools is increasing year 
after year. ' 
In 1930, the number of middle school students (old 
system) against the total number of youths of the educa- 
tion age stood at 15.2 percent and the ratio of those in 
high schools and colleges registered 2.5 percent. In 1955, 
the high-school students (new system) rose to 51.5 percent 
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and the college and university students to 8.8 percent. 
As stated, the diffusion of modern household appliances’ 


‘such as television sets, electric washing machines and radio 
sets in Japanese families has been wide and swift while 
the weight of expenses for cultural and educational pur- 
+ poses has increased sharply after the war. On the other 
hand, regrettably belated has been the improvement of 
modern living facilities in the wider sense, such as trans- 
portation and sewerage. Another headache is the housing 
shortage, and many workers in the city have to live in 
far-away suburbs, a reason for the acute congestion of 
traffic. In contrast to the fair progress of water-supply 
Operations, the drainage system has not been properly 
improved to cope with the amazing growth of population. 
As of the end of 1958, some 40,700,000 persons enjoyed 
the advantage of city water supplies (or about 45.0 per- 
cent of the total population), as compared with 95.0 per- 
cent in England, and 85.0 percent in the United States. 
The utilization ratio, however, is rather high in the city 
areas (74.0 percent in Tokyo, and 84.0 percent in Osaka), 
but still far behind the 100.0 percent utilization in bigger 
cities in advanced countries. As regards the drainage 
system, the present state appears discouraging. For in- 
stance, the drainage population (those using drainage 
facilities) in 1957 stood at 10,180,000 or 38.6 percent of 
the set goal (by the Construction Ministry at 26,370,000). 
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Export Industries 


From the latter half of 1958 into 1959, Japan’s national 
economy experienced an unexpectedly rapid expansion in 
all respects. Gross national product from April through 
June, 1959, is estimated to have totalled 10,952 billion, 
or a tangible gain of 12% from the like period of the 
preceding year. In October of the same year, the mining 
and manufacturing production index came at 192.3 (1955 
as 100), registering a sharper upcurve of 28% from a year 
ago. 


General Outlook 


The biggest factor responsible for such economic growth 
was the briskness of domestic demand, particularly the 
active recovery of inventory investments, but there can be 
no doubt that the increase of export trade also made a 
great contribution to the business boom. Since the turn of 
1959, business indicators have been curving upward month 
after month. 

As a result, January-October 1959 exports summed up 
to $2,770 million, or up 19% from a year ago, according 
to customs statistics. Reasons were many, but the most 
important factor was the increased sales to advanced indus- 
trial countries, especially the United States which bought 
from us 53% more from January through September, last 
year, than in the same period of 1958. It is to be noted 
that the increase of shipments to the United States ac- 
counted for as much as 70% of the global gain of the 
export total. In one word, the remarkable expansion of 


sales to that country was by far the biggest factor for the 
export boom. 


In this period, food and drink shipments totalled $210 
million (comprising 7.6% of the total), registering an in- 
crease of 17% from the corresponding period of 1958. 
This gain came mostly from bigger sales to the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Canned goods were shipped 
in greater volume to the United Kingdom thanks to the 


relaxation of import restrictions by the London Govern- 
ment. 


Exports of textiles and manufactures thereof amounted 
to $816 million (29.4%), or up 13%. Tangible gains were 
witnessed in raw silk, silk piece-goods, garments and wool 
fabrics—an undeniable reflection of the remarkably in- 
creased shipments to the United States. Owing to such 
brisk export trade, the textile industry as a whole has 
managed to recover itself from the long-standing recession. 

As for pharmaceuticals and chemicals, the total came 
at not more than $140 million (5.1%), but a big hike of 
21% was recorded mainly because chemical fertilizers were 
sold increasingly to Taiwan and other neighboring coun- 
tries. For all this, fertilizer makers have got rather dull. 
And it is feared that some sort of adjustment will have 
to be introduced in 1960. 

The fourth category, or non-metallic mineral products, 
aggregated $103 million (3.7%), or up 16%. In this group, 
the increase of chinaware sales was strikingly contrasted 
to the slackness of cement trade, but cement interests have 


been little affected because domestic buying *has Dee 
active. 


Outgoings of metals and metal products reached $317 & | 
million (11.4%), but the rate of increase was not more © 
than 6% mainly because iron and steel exports failed to 


increase as briskly as ever due to the growing require- 
ments at home. 


Machinery sales added up to $652 million (23.6%), or | 


a substantial gain of 25%. But it is to be noted that 
steel ships, thus far the most important item in this 
category, registered a very small gain of 4%, this being 
attributed to the weakening shipping market. In view of 
the rapid depletion of their backlogs, shipbuilders have 
been forced to take counter-measures for conversion to 
land use machines and other managerial changes. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that the increased sales 
of sewing machines and automobiles made up for the 
shrinkage of ship exports. 

The category ‘‘others” totalled $532 million (19.2%), 
recording the steepest climb of 30%. Major gainers were 
optical equipment, toys and plywood, increasing over a 
year ago by 30%, 24% and 35%, respectively. 


Textile Goods 

In 1959 overseas shipments, raw silk, silk goods, wool 
goods and secondary textile products (garments, etc.) re- 
gistered marked quantitative gains, while on the other 
hand trade sharply shrank or got stagnant for all other 
textile products. Market prices have risen or remained 
on a high level on the whole for all items except cotton 
yarn, silk goods and wool goods. 


Raw Silk & Silk Goods :—January-November silk ship- 
ments totalled 69,063 bales, valued at $34,467,000, or 
registering the sharp increases of 204.2% and 211.3%, 
respectively, from a year ago. Such a “‘ silk boom” was 
ascribed to the following circumstances : 

1) Demand for silk and silk goods markedly increased 
due to the general business recovery all over the world, 
particularly in the United States where consumers took a 
definite liking for natural silk. 

2) Toward the end of 1958, the Government’s measures 
for stabilization of silk prices began to bear fruit so that 
the market got stabilized. As the result, active inventory 
buying come from abroad. 

3) Silk shipments from Communist China decreased 
almost to nil in 1959 in contrast to the 1958 dumping of 
Chinese silk on the European and Southeast Asian markets. 

The majority of Japan’s silk and silk goods shipments 
usually go to the United States and Canada. Especially 
in the case of silk fabrics, as much as 90% is bound for 
the United States, and of the total sales to that country, 
organdie (mostly for dress lining, ribbons, etc.) account 
for 30%. Weavers of this cloth in the Kanazawa and 
Fukui districts are reported to have secured backlogs big 
enough to operate at full capacity up to June, 1960. 
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- As for 1960 outlook, interested circles are painting a 
_Tosy picture. They expect that annual exports will reach 
80,000 bales for raw silk and 70,000,000sq. m. for silk 
goods. But some of them are afraid that requirements 
7 will decline in all likelihood if the market firms up, for 
the current silk boom has come, for the most part, from 
the stable and cheap prices. For instance, it is simply 
because of its cheapness that organdie has been able to 
Tegain much lost ground from nylon. 


_ After all, if only prices remain stabilized at the current 
level, demand certainly will continue growing. Nothing 
is more important than price stability. In fact, however, 
some fear exists that the market will curve up owing to 
the tightening supply situation. 

». In the 1959 silk year (from June, 1959, to May, 1960), 
production is estimated at about 310,000 bales on the 
basis of cocoon crops in 1959. Besides, the Government 
holds in stock 91,000 bales. Thus, the total supply comes 
at 401,000 bales. Requirements, on the other hand, are 
estimated at 400,000 bales: i.e. exports at 90,000 bales, 
taw silk for export fabrics at 80,000 bales, and domestic 
needs at 230,000 bales. This means that supply cannot be 
balanced with demand unless the Government releases its 
stocks. Such being the circumstances, it is likely that the 
market will soar as soon as speculative buying starts. 
This is a grave issue confronting silk trade. 


Cotton Goods :—As the dullness from January through 
April, 1959, was offset by brisker shipments after May, 
January-November exports added up to 929,730,000 sq.m. 
or the same level as a year ago. In terms of value, a 
gain of 3% was recorded, indicative of the ever-increasing 
sales of superior cotton goods and the subsequent advance 
of unit prices. 


The greater exports in the latter half were ascribed to 
the following factors: 1) As domestic cotton yarn stocks 
decreased to the normal level or 420,000 bales in June, 
the market began to strengthen, and this stimulated active 
purchase offers from abroad ; and 2) overseas requirements 
turned upward due to the worldwide business recovery. 
Especially in the Southeast Asian countries, such as 
Indonesia and Burma, th: balance of payments position 
got better than ever, and active inquiries came to Japanese 
spinners and weavers, who could not accept all the pur- 
chase offers for some items because of the shortage of 
good exportable goods. 


It has often happened that inquiry prices are lower 
than market quotations at home. If the domestic market 
further strengthens, purchase offers from abroad will 
gradually decline. But supply will substantially increase 
in the future as all the restrictions on operations will be 
removed as from January, 1960, with the exception of the 
15% equipment sealing, and this will check any abnormal 
price rise. 


Woollen Goods:—Woollen Goods have been enjoying 
some sort of boom as in the case of silk goods. January- 
November 1959 shipments reached 24,430,000 sq. m., or 
well over the previous yearly record of 24,270,000 sq. m. 
in 1957. But the unit price was somewhat lower than 
that in 1958 as may be noted in the fact that the rate of 
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increase in January-November business was not more than 
36% in value contrasted to 43% in volume. 


Rayon Goods:—Trade was as dull as ever for rayon 
goods. As for rayon fabrics, January-November exports 
were off 23% from a year ago. At this rate, the yearly 
total will be not more than 240,000,000 sq.m, compared 
with the! postwar record of 366,310,000sq. m. in 1956. 


As for spun rayon fabrics, the rate of decrease in the 
same period turned out 20%, and annual shipments will 
be not more than 580,000,000 sq. m., or 200,000,000 sq. m. 
less than 1957’s record figure. 


Such dullness of rayon trade has come, among others, 
from the ‘‘silk boom”: i.e. weavers, holding a huge amount 
of backlogs for silk goods, have been reluctant to weave 
three major kinds of export rayon fabrics, especially MMA, 
satin and fujiette. It is also to be noted that India has 
started exporting rayon fabrics by importing cheap rayon 
yarn from Japan. 


Secondary Products:—On the steady increase since 1955, 
secondary textile products exports in 1959 again climbed 
up by about 40%. The best clients were the United 
States and Canada, and jumpers (spun-rayon or rayon- 
synthetic textile mixed) sold very well. It is reported that 
the Canadian Government will impose an import restric- 
tion upon spun rayon garments as from January, 1960. 
The Ministry of International Trade & Industry has in- 
formally decided to introduce some kind of adjustment in 
garment trade. 


1960 Prospects:—The most ticklish problem for all 
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textile goods but raw silk will be the liberalization of in- 
trade, i.e. the overall application of automatic approval 
(AA) to material imports. Free imports of materials will 
bring about far-reaching repercussions to bear upon all 
the industries, which have been, so to speak, grown in the 
green house of trade control or the foreign exchange allo- 


cation system. The possible aftermath is summarized as _ 


follows : 

1. The liberalization of material imports may Tate 
an unnecessary rivalry because the autonomous restrictions 
upon equipment and operations will be stripped of their 
“bones”. The restrictions have so far been observed 
mainly because material allocation has been reduced 
against any violation. Under the AA system, however, 
material allocation is hardly possible, so it will become 
extremely difficult to enforce a strict operation curtailment. 
As for the restriction on equipment, the Equipment Tem- 
porary Adjustment Law simply provides for a fine not 
exceeding *£300,000 against violation—too liberal Punish: 
ment to check any equipment expansion. 


2. Insofar as textile goods made of imported materials 
are concerned, there is some fear of trade depression. 
The present export briskness has come from low cost and 
superior quality, but another important factor is the im- 
port-export link system: i.e. foreign funds are to be 
allocated at fixed rates for material purchases to those 
traders who have exported linked products. This system 


has been a good incentive for traders, who can secure a 
wide margin from materials imported with the allocated 
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funds, but it will be abolished completely with the introduc- 
tion. of overall automatic approval. Some people fear 
that this will cause a recession in textile trade because it 
is doubtful if traders, well able to earn a good margin in 
domestic commerce, will take much intérest in - — 
business. ; se 


3. Rayon and synthetic textiles, too; cannot remain . 
| 
. 


? 


unaffected if cotton and wool imports are.made free and — 
prices go down tangibly. This is particularly stressed be- _ 
cause man-made textiles are competing with these natural — 
fibres in many fields. More efforts will have to be directed i 
toward cost reduction. In this respect, newly-rising tex- 
tiles, such as Tetoron, will be affected most severely as — 
they are still in the course of development. Not only © 
that, they.will have to compete also with foreign counter- 
parts the prices of which are somewhat lower than theirs, 
if import trade is liberalized. 


Iron & Steel 


Iron and steel exports in 1958 totalled 1,690,000 mt., 
valued at $250 million, both registering substantial gains 
from 1957’s 1,000,000 mt. and $209 million. This was 
because the weaker market at home forced makers to 
exert efforts for greater overseas sales, whereas in 1957 the 
briskness of domestic needs aggravated the steel shortage 
and jacked up prices to the extent that makers were not 
much interested in export trade. In other words, the shrin- 
kage of inventory investments in 1958 resulted in the slow- 
down of requirements for producer goods, iron and steel in 
particular, and, on the other hand, steel production capa- 
city had expanded so considerably that steel firms found 
it necessary to sell abroad more than ever their increased 
products. 


A particularly big gain was-seen in 1958 shipments to 
the United States. Sales also rose to Communist China, 
Taiwan, Thailand, the Philippines, Brazil and Argentina. 
With the turn of 1959, however, exports got top-heavy 
on the whole as domestic requirements picked up and 
prices curved up at home. Quarterly shipments decreased 
from. 400,000 mt. from January through March to 380,- 
000 mt. in the following two quarters. Though sales 
remained on a high level to the United States and markedly 
increased to Brazil and India, shipments shrank to Thai- 
land, Burma and Malaya. Classified by item, trade was 
as brisk as ever for galvanized iron sheets and steel plates 
and got buoyant for pipes and rails. 


The continuous briskness of shipments to the United 
States came from the following circumstances : 1) Japan’s 
competitive power rose thanks to the fall of export prices, 
2) building requirements in the United States, especially 
on the Western coasts, got brisk, and 3) American im- 


porters made active purchases in anticipation of the steel 
strike. 


Inquiries from the United States, however, will decrease 
if and when steel works there resume Operations with the 
solution of the labor issue. For all this, U.S. purchases 
will average 500,000 mt. a month for some time to come, 
and it is estimated that the annual total will add up to 
6,000,000 mt. In the first half of 1959, the United States 
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ought the biggest amount of iron and steel from Belgium, 

rd West Germany was the second largest source of 
supply, followed by Japan. 


5 Japan’s export goal for the fiscal year from April, 1959, 
hrough March, 1960, is scheduled at 1,550,000 mt. From 
April through September, 1959, shipments totalled 760,000 
mt., or one half of the target. As for the outlook in the 
fic half, however, optimism is unwarranted owing to 
the growth of domestic requirements, the strengthening of 
the home market, and the relatively high prices of Japan- 
made steel products. 


_ Overseas sales of metal manufactures from July through 
September, 1959, summed up to well over $30 million, 
breaking the previous postwar record. Tangible gains were 
witnessed in barbed wires, nails, bolts, nuts, carpenter’s 
tools, household implements, knives, forks, spoons, cutlery 
and builder’s hardware. Especially conspicuous were the 
increases of shipments to the United States, including 
barbed wires, nails, bolts and nuts, stimulated by the 
building boom there. 


Since the turn of 1959, both production and delivery 
of iron and steel products have steadily been climbing up, 
breaking one record after another, thanks to the prosperity 
of related industries, particularly auto making and con- 
struction. The market has been enjoying stability as 
makers have built up their ample capacity and material 
prices have registered no wild fluctuations. Prospects will 
be as encouraging as ever, so leading steel firms are 
pushing their production increase programs. Because the 
scrap market is likely to strengthen, some corresponding 
rise will be seen in steel quotations. 


Shipbuilding 

Not only has the shipbuilding industry made remark- 
able progress as one of Japan’s export lines, but also it 
has accomplished a complete face-about from naval to 
civilian needs at home and abroad. Constituting the 
biggest item in the field of so-called plant exports, ships 
now account for more than 10% of the nation’s total 
exports. 

Extreme dependence upon the overseas market, how- 
ever, means a weakness. Shipbuilding companies cannot 
be said to stand on a very firm foundation because over- 
seas requirements fluctuate wildly. The worst period of 
depression and trial now appears to be coming upon them, 
for the freight market is most likely to remain stagnant 
for a fairly long period to come. Purchase offers from 
abroad will continue shrinking, so little hope exists that 
another export boom will come in the near future. 


Steel Ship Construction 


(In gross tons) 


Fiscal Year Domestic Use Exports Total 
ROSNMeRSEre one fuses: tes 254,605 502,390 756 , 995 
HOSGTE JPR (hai eae 513,947 1,267,111 1,781,058 
ICL ie ee te em 890,628 1,465,226 2,355,854 
PODS eee on errr a a + 861,592 1,209,216 2,070,808 
1959 (Apr.—Sept.) 275,534 514,422 789 ,956 


In this light, though their best client has so far been 
Greek shipowners, leading shipbuilders are trying hard to 
search out new outlets in Southeast Asia, Latin America, 
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the Soviet Union, etc. At the same time, they are taking 
positive steps for expansion of their additional lines, such 
as automobiles, rolling stock, prime movers, cranes and 
industrial machines. 


Motor Cars 


In 1959, exceptional prosperity prevailed in the auto 
industry: both output and sales registered a sharp upcurve, 
stimulated by the ever-brisker business boom. From 
January through September, 1959, production was up 38% 
from the like period a year ago and four times as much 
as that five years ago. Particularly remarkable was the 
48% increase of midget four-wheelers strikingly contrasted 
to the 6% gain of large-size trucks and buses. 


This was ascribed mostly to the current ‘‘passenger 
car boom”. The number of owner-drivers has been in- 
creasing markedly in the past years. Taxi-cars are running 
more and more all over the country. Midget trucks are enjoy- 
ing ever-greater popularity among minor industrialists, 
wholesalers and retailers because they are more suitable 
to road conditions here than large ones. 


Over 80% of the total needs for midget cars had been 
supplied by two top makers, or Toyota Motor and Nissan 
Motor, both manufacturing midget trucks and passenger 
cars on a big scale. Besides, small passenger cars had 
also been made by Hino Diesel Industry, Fuji Precision 
Machinery and Isuzu Motor; and small trucks by Toyo 
Kogyo and Tokyu Kurogane Kogyo. 


In 1959, the industry was plunged into utter confusion 
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as newcomers entered the arena. Mitsubishi Heavy Indus- 
tries Reorganized in June announced its new midget truck, 
and it went so far as to put on the market a Volkswagen 
type car, ‘‘Mitsubishi 500”, in September. Isuzu Motor, 
thus far specializing in large-size trucks, in August an- 
nounced its 2-ton midget truck under the trade name 
<“‘Blf”. Other small truck models marketed last year 
include Daihatsu Kogyo’s ‘‘Midget”, Hino Diesel Indus- 
try’s “Commerce” (freight-passenger cars), Fuji Precision 


Machinery’s ‘‘Subaru”, Tokyu Kurogane’s “Baby”, and 
Aichi Machine Industry’s ‘“Connie’”. 
Thus, it is seen that a cut-throat competition took 


place among midget truck makers in the past year. In 
1960, a similar rivalry certainly will occur among passenger 
car builders, old and new. This means that the center 
of gravity is gradually moving from trucks to passenger 
cars. 

Over 20,000 cars now are being manufactured every 
month, of which 1,500 units are sold abroad. From 
January through September, 1959, exports totalled 
$5,730,000 (5,000 units) for passenger cars, $25,991,000 
(9,259 units) for buses and trucks, or up 65% and 168%, 
respectively, from a year ago. 


Electric Machinery & Equipment 


In 1958, electric machinery and equipment exports 
amounted to $99 million, or a substantial increase of 33% 
from a year ago. 

Of this total, heavy machinery comprised $9.7 million, 
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or slightly up 4%. Classified by destination, 1958 ship- 
ments visibly shrank to Taiwan and Korea which bought 
actively in the preceding year, but increased to suc 1 
countries as Burma, India, the Philippines, Mexico and 
Tran. ~ 

As for wireless equipment, exports, on the steady rise 
in the past years, made a steep jump to $44 million in 
1958, or 2.5 times larger than a year ‘ago. Especially 
remarkable were the gains registered by such items as radio 
sets, vacuum tubes television sets and transistors. Radio 
sets alone summed up to $34 million, or 3.1 times as much 
as 1957 sales. The best client was the United States, 
buying 53% of the total, and other customers were Crag 


Hongkong, Korea and West Germany. 


Electric wire and cable exports in 1958 aggregated $6. 9 
million or a decrease of 60%. This sharp contraction 
came from the considerable drop of communication cable 
outgoings. On the other hand, power cables, special in- 
sulated wires and rubber insulated wires recorded tangible 
gains. Major destinations were the United States and the 
Southeast Asian countries. The 1958 shipments markedly 
curved upward to Burma (in form of war reparations), 
Thailand, Taiwan and India. 


From July through September, 1959, overseas sales of 
machinery and equipment added up to $202 million, or 
up 6% from the preceding quarter and up as much as 
40% from the like period of 1958. This was the first 
instance since the war’s end of quarterly machinery ship- 
ments exceeding $200 million. Compared with a year 
ago, the rate of increase in this quarter was as high as 
220% for electric machinery, whereas it was 33% for 
general machinery and 39% for transport equipment. This 
clearly indicates the marked briskness of electric machinery 
trade. 


At any rate, electric machinery has become one of the 
most promising export items in Japan’s machinery trade. 
Monthly sales ranged from $6 to $8 million up to August, 
but the figure rose to $10-11 million from September 
through December, 1958. In 1959, the monthly average 
rose to $13 million from March through April and further 
climbed up to $15 million from June through July. And 
the figure jumped to $18 million in August. 


Such a sharp gain was accounted for by ever-brisk 
sales of radio receivers. Radio set shipments averaged 
$5 million or so a month early in 1959. Business doubled 
to $11 million in August due mainly to the wider popularity 
abroad of transistorized midget sets. The United States 
again was the heaviest buyer: her purchases in March 
stood at not more than $3 million but made a hike to well 
over $7 million in August. 

In this light, ELA members have reportedly submitted 
a petition to OCDM, claiming that such a flood of radio 
sets from Japan will throw a wet blanket over the pro- 
duction efforts of American electronics makers and thereby 
cause a serious menace to national defense. 


From January through September, 1959, heavy electric 
machinery exports turned out twice as much as those in 


the like period of 1958. But trade was rather stagnant, 
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aining on the same level as a year ago, for electric 
es and cables. 


the steady climb. In 1959, output from April through June 
was up 20% from the January-March quarter; and that in 
the July-September period, up 12.1% from the preceding 
quarter. Due to seasonal factors, production has been 
getting dull for durable consumer appliances, but capital 
goods items have been fabricated increasingly, indicative 
of the greater manufacture of large-sized generators and 
industrial electric machines. 


Petrochemicals 


- Chemical firms and oil refiners have been enjoying 
something like a petrochemical boom. Having completed 
most of their first stage construction works, they now are 
blueprinting their second stage programs for expansion of 
petrochemical projects. Their expansion applications al- 
teady submitted to the Ministry of International Trade & 
Industry are estimated to involve such a huge fund as 
72100 billion. 


_In petrochemistry, Japan is often said to have fallen 43 


décades behind the advanced countries, so nothing appears 
to be more essential for her to promote this new business 
as a source of material supplies for synthetic resins, tex- 
tiles, etc. and also as a means for reduction of production 
costs in the related industries. Naturally, many business- 
men are much interested in this industry, for its develop- 
ment certainly will usher in a marked transformation in 
the chemical industry. The future of the organic chemi- 
cal industry is much dependent upon the success or failure 
in petrochemical business. 


The first firm to undertake petrochemistry in this 
country was Maruzen Oil, which in March, 1957, com- 
pleted its plant for butanol and methyl-ethyl ketone. Two 
years later, the first stage construction plans were nearly 
accomplished by 13 companies with the total fund of ¥82 
billion. Petrochemical plants have been put into opera- 
tion one after another, including Mitsui Petrochemical’s 
at Iwakuni, Mitsubishi Yuka’s at Yokkaichi and Nippon 
Petrochemical’s at Kawasaki, each requiring a construction 
cost of more than ¥10 billion. 

As the result, a number of petrochemical products have 
been put on the market since 1957, while on the other 
hand arrivals from abroad have been on the steady 
decrease. Though some products not yet made at home, 
such as synthetic rubber and methyl-isobutyl ketone, are 
still imported increasingly, imports have dropped almost 
to nil for such aromatics as acetone, ethylene oxide and 
benzol. Savings in imports of these items in fiscal 1958 
are estimated to have summed up to $33 million. 


Whereas the first stage projects were undertaken mostly 
for polyethylene, the second stage projects are being worked 
out for industrial production of propylene, butylene, etc. 
Five firms have submitted their plans for 40,000 mt. a 
year to the Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 
As for the total cost of the second stage projects, no 
exact estimate has yet been made, but it will reach an 
enormous sum. 


Pharmaceuticals 


Pharmaceutical production in 1958 totalled £130.7 
billion, or nearly twice as much as 1953’s 3475.6 billion. 
If account is taken of the price fall in this period, out- 
put is estimated to have more than trebled in quantity. 


In the early postwar years, Japan had to buy from 
abroad most of the new effective drugs owing to the 
serious war damages to pharmaceutical plants and the 
technical backwardness in this line. As reconstruction 
works proceeded rapidly and demand picked up briskly, 
one firm after another have succeeded in making at home 
many medicines thus far imported, including penicillin, 
streptomycin, chloromycetin, acromycin, sulfa drugs, 
hormones, DDT, water-soluble vitamin, irgapyrin (anti- 
rheumatic and analgesic), etc. 


As the result, leading pharmaceutical companies have 
successfully developed recommendable techniques and 
produced new medicines of their own. Their overseas 
sales have increased to the extent that Japan’s pharma- 
ceutical trade as a whole has been balancing favorably 
since 1957. Particularly remarkable has been their suc- 
cess, technical as well as business, in the field of vita- 
mins. Takeda Pharmaceutical, for instance, is noted for 
the synthesis of Bi and its derivative, Arinamin. 


Another promising export item are some antibiotics 
developed in this country. Kanamycin, for example, now 
is being made on an industrial scale by Meiji Seika. It 
was first discovered by Dr. Umesawa, of the National 
Institute of Public Health. Kyowa Fermentation Industry 
has got purchase offers for mytomycin and even proposals 
for technical cooperation for its production abroad. A 
good deal is also expected of Takeda Pharmaceutical’s 
dihydrostreptomycin and Fujisawa Pharmaceutical’s tricho- 
mycin. 

Out of the total production, about 4% is being shipped 
abroad. Shipments added up to $10,459,000 in 1956, 
$13,610,000 in 1957 and $12,994,000 in 1958. The figure 
for the January—September 1959 period turned out 
$10,439,000, or 6% from the like period a year ago. 


Foodstuffs 


Foodstuff exports in 1958 amounted to $230.7 million, 
or up 29% from the preceding year. And the figure ac- 
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counted for 8% of the total exports. From January 
through September, 1959, food shipments were as brisk 
as ever, reaching $127.7 million or a gain of 18% from 
the like period of 1958. Important items in this group 
were canned mandarins, canned salmon and trout, frozen 
tuna, canned tuna, canned crabmeat and monosodium 
glutamate. 


Canned Mandarins: The best client is the United King- 
dom who every year buys two-thirds of Japan’s canned 
mandarin exports. In the past few years, however, an 
increasing amount has been shipped to the United States. 
Interested circles now are expecting a good deal of sales 
to that country because they think that their slack business 
in the past has been ascribed merely to the lack of publicity 
on their part. 


In order to prevent an unnecessary competition among 
exporters, agreements are in force under the provisions of 
the Export Trade Control Ordinance, providing for the 
quantity and prices of canned mandarins to be shipped 
to the United Kingdom and for the export prices of can- 
ned mandarins bound for other destinations. Mandarin 
canners, on the other hand, have organized themselves 
into an association for control of production. 


Canned mandarin exports in 1958 reached $15.8 million 
compared with $15.7 million in 1957 and $15.0 million in 
1956. From January through September, 1959, shipments 
totalled $16.2 million, or an increase of 15% over the like 
period of the preceding year. 


Canned Salmon: Overseas sales have been on the steady 
gain with the exception of 1957 since the re-opening of 
fishing operations in the Northern waters. In 1956, $44.8 
million worth was shipped abroad, and the figure rose up 
to $68.6 million in 1958 though it dropped to $33.6 mil- 
lion in 1957. January-September 1959 shipments totalled 
$33.5 million, or up 22% from a year ago. 


The United Kingdom is again the best customer. In 
line with the O.G.L. import system adopted by the London 
Government since September, 1958, canned salmon exports 
have been carried out smoothly with the designated 12 
British importers. 

Frozen & Canned Tuna: Frozen tuna has been sold 
increasingly direct to foreign customers, particularly in 
the United States, from fishing boats, which have come 
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to operate far in the Indian Ocean and even in the Atlan ic 
since the war’s end. Including shipments from Japanese 
ports, overseas sales added up to $15.4 million in 1956, 
$19.3 million in 1957, $26.5 million in 1958 and $24.7 
million in the January-September 1959 period, the last 
figure registering a gain of 23% over the like period a 
year ago. 5 

As for canned tuna, the United States is the biggest 
buyer, but she is purchasing only canned tuna in brine 
because a prohibitive import duty is imposed upon canned 
tuna in oil. The latter kind, therefore, is shipped to other 
destinations. As for canned tuna in brine sales to the 
United States, production is being adjusted by the Nippon 
Maguro Kanzume Yushutsu Suisan Kumiai (a tuna fishing 
association) and shipment volume is controlled by the 
Nippon Kanzume Yushutsu Kumiai (a canned food ex- 
porters association) so that any restrictive step on the part 
of the United States may be prevented. 

Canned tuna exports summed up to $16.7 million in 
1956, $17.8 million in 1957, $15.3 million in 1958 and 
$11.9 million from January through September, 1959, or 
up 25% from a year ago. 


Canned Crabmeat: Overseas sales aggregated $10.5 
million in 1956, $11.3 million in 1957 and $12.8 million 
in 1958. In the first nine months of last year, business 
reached $12.3 million, recording an increase of 23% from 
the corresponding period of 1958. But no hope exists that 
a steady upcurve will be drawn in the future as salmon 
hauls are strictly restricted in accordance with the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Japan-Soviet Fishery Commission in 
April, 1959. 

Monosodium Glutamate: Exports had been stagnant in 
the past few years ($9.5 million in 1956, $9.6 million in 
1957 and $8.0 million in 1958) due to the increase of pro- 
duction in the Western countries and to the growing ship- 
ments from the United States, Italy and Communist China. 
From January through September, 1959, however, sales 
amounted to $7.5 million, or a visible gain of 42% over 
a year ago. 


Cameras & Binoculars 


Camera exports have steadily been climbing upward. 
In 1958, shipments totalled 610,000 units, valued. at ¥4.6 
billion, or up nearly 10% from a year ago. The export 
boom continued into 1959:  January-September sales 
amounted to 590,000 units, valued at ¥4.8 billion, com- 
pared with 470,000 units, valued at *¥¥3.8 billion, with the 
rates of gain coming at 23% and 24%, respectively. Besides, 
camera part sales in the same period curved up to ¥1.8 
billion from 1.3 billion in the like period of 1958. 


Up to 1958, due to the active inquiries from abroad 
before the Christmas season, overseas shipments in the 
latter half used to turn out about twice as much as those 
in the first half. This was in fact a serious headache on 
the part of camera makers, for they found it hardly pos- 
sible to carry out production on a planned basis from 
January through December. 


In this light, leading makers have entered into agree- 
ments with overseas agents about month-by-month deli- 
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ries and taken other counter-measures so that their 
export business may be kept as stable as possible through- 
out the year. The afore-mentioned marked increase of 
January-September 1959 sales clearly indicates that their 
efforts in this direction have come to bear fruit. It means, 
however, that no seasonal boomlet will be seen in the 
latter half. But annual sales in 1959 will eclipse the 


700,000 unit mark in all likelihood. 


- The most popular type is still 35mm cameras, but 
4x4cm twin-lens reflex and 8mm cinema cameras have 
been exported increasingly. Since the turn of 1959, one- 
lens reflex cameras have been registering a sharp upcurve 
in export business. There are indications that this type 
will gradually take the place of focal plane 35 mm cameras 
as the biggest export item. 

_In spite of such brisk exports, camera makers have 
been suffering from over-production since 1959, whereas 
many other industries have been enjoying exceptional 
prosperity. All this is ascribed to the fact that the domes- 
tic market, which steadily picked up till 1957, has been 
top-heavy since 1958. 


-To cope with such conditions, one maker after another 
have been offering new models and cutting off sales prices 
since 1958. And leading interests are trying hard to find 
a way out of the difficulty by multilateral management. 
For example, Riken Optical Industries has started making 
Office equipment; Olympus Optical has been putting em- 
phasis upon microscopes; Canon Camera is striving to 
fabricate synchroreaders on an industrial scale; and Nippon 
Kogaku and Tokyo Optical are planning to diversify 
operations more than ever through manufacture of other 
optical equipment. 

It is also noteworthy that, as a measure for export 
promotion, utmost efforts are being pushed for cultiva- 
tion of new markets in Europe, Australia, etc., thereby 
to get rid of the too much dependence on the Ameri- 
can market. 


From January through September, 1959, binocular ex- 
ports (including telescopes) summed up to 1,700,000 units, 
valued at *£4.9 billion, compared with 1,380,000 units, 
valued at 4.1 billion, registering increases of 23% and 
21%, respectively. 

About one half of these shipments was bound for the 
United States. Other destinations were, among others, 
Sweden, Canada, Switzerland and West Germany. 


Out of the total binocular output, as much as 90% is 
annually sold abroad, and only 10% at home. Thus, it 
ean be seen that makers have found their business getting 
much better thanks to the tangible increase of 1959 ship- 
ments. It must be noted, however, that a large number 
of minor interests account for the majority of the total 
production, while on the other hand not more than 10% 
is made by some big fellows with authorized capital ex- 
ceeding £10 million, and that the export prices are falling 
off due to the cut-throat competition among makers and 
as the result of foreign buyers’ hammering-down—the big- 
zest headache of interested circles. 


To prevent the price fall, the check price system has 
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been in force and the volume of shipments has been re- 
stricted, but no good result has yet been attained. Re- 
cently, however, export prices have slightly curved upward 
owing to the briskness of inquiries from abroad. 


Cement 


Cement production in fiscal 1959 is estimated at 16,- 
550,000 mt., or up 10.8% from a year ago, of which about 
10%, or 1,600,000 mt., is set for overseas sales. This ex- 
port goal shows a gain of 8% from fiscal 1958. 

Due to the increase of the public works budget ap- 
propriations, domestic requirements have been getting 
brisker than in the past years. Stimulated by the general 
business recovery from the first to the second half, private 
equipment investments have picked up so that private 
needs will increase substantially, too, especially in the 
construction industry. 

Overseas sales, on the other hand, got extremely dull 
from 1958 to the first months of 1959, so much so that 
it appeared problematical if the scheduled 1,600,000-mt. 
goal would be attained. Since May, 1959, however, trade 
has been recovering from the depression, and it now is 
expected that the target will be attained in all likelihood. 
But optimism is not warranted as January-September sales 
registered a 13% decline from a year ago. 

First of all, mention must be made of the fact that 
the foreign currency shortage is assuming serious dimen- 
sions and, moreover, self-sufficiency in cement is rising in 
some Southeast Asian countries, which usually purchase 
Taiwan and 
India have already become cement exporters, indicative of 
the recent change on the Southeast Asian market. 


about one half of Japan’s cement exports. 


Then, this market is also flooded with cement from the 
European and Communist countries. Western products are 
quoted at $10-20 FOB compared with the $16.2 export 
price of Japanese cement. In this light, cement makers 
have formed an export cartel: charges are collected at the 
rate of 25 per mt. of cement deliveries, for domestic 
use and exports, so that an export subsidy may be granted 
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on overseas shipments at prices lower than the fixed 
standard price (at present $16.2 FOB). 

Important overseas outlets are three : i.e. 1) US offshore 
purchases, including those through ICA channels (20-30% 
of the total), 2) destinations on the Persian Gulf coasts 
(15% or so), and 3) the Southeast Asian countries (50- 
60%). It deserves special mention that sales to the Dollar 
Area at comparatively high prices have been shrinking 
while on the other hand cement is being sold increasingly 
at cheaper prices to the Persian Gulf destinations. 


Sheet Glass 


Since the turn of 1959, sheet glass production has been 
making a steady hike thanks to the ever-brisker require- 
ments at home and abroad. Compared with 9,100,000 
cases in 1957 and 8,500,000 cases in 1958, the annual total 
at the rate of the July, 1959, output was estimated at 
11,000,000 cases, or up 52% and 46%. The upcurve in 
September declined temporarily to 18% due to the Ise 
Bay Typhoon damages, but the rising trend has undergone 
no basic change. 

Overseas shipments, too, have been increasing in the 
past years. The 1959 total is most likely to top the 
scheduled goal of 1,500,000 cases and even to amount to 
1,850,000 cases, or twice as much as 1955’s 930,000 cases. 
As priority has been placed upon domestic needs, makers 
have managed to satisfy 60-70% of the total overseas in- 
quiries. In fact, they appear to be little interested in 
cheap sales to such destinations as the United States as 
well as the Middle East and the Naer East countries. In 
all probability, they will carry out the third price upping 
in the near future. 

Responsible for such brisk trade is, for the most part, 
the worldwide boom of equipment investments, the pickup 
of building activity in particular, resulting from the general 
business recovery. The protracted strike at the Pittsburg 
Glass works and the subsequent contraction of production 
in the United States can be regarded as another factor of 
importance. 
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For all this, sheet glass makers now are confronte 
with the following ticklish problems : 

1) Though thus far substantially dependent upon th 
home market, it is essential for them to find out long 
standing stable outlets abroad. 

2) Prices of key materials, such as natural silica, sod 
ash and coal are higher in Japan than_in Belgium, thi 
United Kingdom and West Germany. Soda ash, entirely 
imported from abroad, is nearly twice dearer than in th 
rival countries. ’ 

3) To cope with such high material costs, experts urge, 
Japanese sheet glass interests must needs strive for conver= 
sion to special glass. ; 

4) Communist China, Czechoslovakia, Belgium and 
West Germany, vying with one another, are also trying 
hard to sell their products in Southeast Asia, the Middle 
East and the Near East, where Japanese interests have 


built up their markets somehow or other. 


Plywood 


As demand has been growing continuously at home 
and abroad, the plywood industry has been in the whirl- 
pool of brisk business. Reasons are: 1) Encouraging effects 
of the successful autonomous control of production, ex- 
ports, etc. by the adjustment associations set up in 1956 
under the Minor Enterprise Stabilization Law, 2) technical 
renovation and quality improvement, and 3) reduction of 
prices. Insofar as export trade is concerned, the last 
named is by far the most decisive factor particularly be- 
cause wood cost is steeply zooming up in the United 
States, or the best client for Japanese plywood. 


In 1958, plywood output climbed up by nearly 60%, 
and exports by 50% from a year ago. In 1959, January- 
September sales continued rising and reached 80,520,000 
sq. m., or up 38% from the like period of 1958. Such 
a marked gain came mostly from the building boom since 
the latter half of 1958 in the United States. 

With August, 1958, as the bottom, lumber and plywood 
prices have been curving upward due to the forest con- 
ditions in the Philippines and other countries. In October, 
1959, the lumber price stood at 3,000 per koku, or up 
30% from the bottom of ¥#2,300. Accordingly, the 3x6 
size plywood quotation advanced to ¥300 from 220 per 


’ tsubo. 


In September, 1959, the plywood prosperity appeared 
to have touched the peak. In the United States, building 
activity got top-heavy due to the stricter financial control, 
and plywood quotations slightly turned down. 

In this country, the unexpectedly big typhoon swept 
the center of plywood business, or the Nagoya district, 
causing serious damages to the industry. According to a 
survey by a plywood makers association in Aichi prefecture, 
one month after the typhoon, or as of October 30, 20 


\ 
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rut of the 26 member plants had resumed Operations, but 

due to the drifting of wood from pools material lumber 
was so short that some plants could hardly operate at 
full capacity. Thus, September output suffered a 40% 
decrease, and plywood prices rose by about 10%. 
_ In order to cope with the price fall of door size ply- 
wood in the United States, the plywood makers associa- 
tion decided to cut off by 50% October-December 
shipments. In fact, makers have been engrossed in re- 
construction to the extent that they can hardly exert efforts 
for expansion of export trade. 

The most serious problem now ahead of the industry 
is how to secure the supply of material wood, mostly lauan. 
The biggest source of lumber supply has so far been the 
Philippines. As export surplus there appears to have 
teached its limit, it is essential for Japan to take the fol- 
lowing counter-measures : 

1) To put lumber on the AA list so that a proper 
amount may be purchased at a right time. 

- 2) To find out new sources of lumber supply. A good 
deal is being expected of two new sources, British North 
Borneo and the southern part (Karimantan) of Indonesian 
‘Borneo. 
of undertaking a joint development project in cooperation 


As for the latter, interested circles are thinking 
with Indonesia. But the volume of lumber available and 
other conditions are little known to us, so a lot of efforts 
will have to be made for investigation and research before 
any practical program is worked out. 


Chinaware 


January-June, 1959, ‘exports of pottery and porcelain 
registered an increase of 17% from a year ago, and 
shipments have since been getting brisker than ever due 
to the increasing pre-Christmas shipments. At this rate, 
the yearly total in fiscal 1959 certainly will eclipse the 
scheduled goal of $73 million, even excluding sales of 
chinaware in stock to Indonesia. This will turn out the 
biggest record since the war’s termination. 

Thus, makers have been enjoying prosperity though 
they found it hardly possible to make both ends meet in 
1958. It is noteworthy that tiles have registered a sur- 
prisingly big gain in shipments to the United States, which 
usually purchase about 50% of the total exports from 
Japan. Trade has been active also for dinner set novelties 
and general tableware, probably because inventories in the 
United States have been shrinking due to the dullness of 
1958 purchases. 

Not only that export prices have been climbing upward. 
For instance, the prices of dinner set novelties, for which 
the minimum price system has been enforced since June, 
1959, have been 10% or so higher than a year ago. These 
novelties are made mostly at Seto, Tokoname, Nagoya 
and Yokkaichi. 

It is to be noted that the chinaware industry in Sept- 


ember, 1959, suffered serious damages from the Ise 
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Bay Typhoon as in the case of plywood business. The 
total damages to chinaware plants, equipment, products 
and materials are estimated at $18 million. Moreover, 
chinaware trade was temporarily plunged into utter con- 
fusion as_ pre-Christmas shipments used to get brisk just 
in September. But the bottleneck has smoothly been 
overcome by the following counter-measures: i.e. One 
half of the goods damaged at ports of shipment have been 
re-packed and shipped abroad, 2) at Nagoya Port priority 
has been placed upon shipments of Christmas supplies, 
and 3) urgent shipments, if necessary, have been made 
even from Shimizu, Yokohama and Kobe, disregarding 
costs. 

After all, these are nothing other than emergency steps, 
and more fundamental counter-measures (fiancial aid, etc.) 
must needs be put into practice in 1960 for complete re- 
habilitation Of minor chainaware plants concentrated in the 
Nagoya district. 

Insofar as export trade is concerned, the following issues 
have to be tackled sooner or later : 

1. It will become necessary to enforce more strictly 
than ever the check price system, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, to adjust the volume of shipments to the 
United States, or the best market, where the balance of 
payments position is attracting wider attention. 


2. With the conclusion of an installment payment 
agreement with Indonesia, makers and traders must form 
a unitary export organ for smooth adjustment of sales 
to that country. 
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3. How to cope with the stagnancy of porcelain in- 
sulator exports to India is another matter of not less 


importance. 


Sewing Machines 

In 1959, sewing machine exports briskly picked up and 
recovered from the depression a year ago. January-Octo- 
ber shipments totalled 1,600,000 units, valued at $43 mil- 
lion, compared with 1,390,000 units, valued at $34 million. 
The rate of increase was 15% in quantity and 25% in 
value. All this came from active sales to the United 
States (which accounted for more than one half of Japan’s 
total shipments), Canada and other advanced countries. 

Exports were rather dull, on the other hand, to South 
Africa, Hongkong and other under-developed countries in 
Asia and Africa. Reasons were: 1) These countries were 
still suffering from the everworsening balance-of-payments 
position, 2) successfal efforts were made toward domestic 
manufacture of sewing machines in some under-developed 
countries, and 3) India and Red China started selling 
abroad their own makes. 

Another important change was the remarkable increase 
of zigzag sewing machine exports contrasted to the stag- 
nant sales of ordinary straight line sewing machines. 
Around 1954, zigzag type machines comprised only 2% 
of the total, but the percentage curved up year after year 
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and reached about one half in 1959. This accounts fo: 
the afore-mentioned greater rate of increase in value, fo 
the export prices of zizang sewing machines have been 
about twice as high as those of ordinary type machines. 

In Japan, some 80% of the total production is annually 
shipped abroad, but export sewing machines are manu: 
factured mainly by minor makers each with not more 
than 20 workers, while on the other hand leading interests 
operating on a relatively large scale, specialize in sewing 
machines for domestic use. As the result, export prices 
have been tapering off due to the unnecessary riva 
among makers and the beating-down by foreign buyers, 
all to the detriment of interested circles. 

In order to prevent such cheap selling, an export as- 
sociation has been controlling the export prices of ordina 
type machines since 1958. As for the United States a 
by far the biggest market, the quantity of shipments has 
been restricted autonomously. These restrictive measures, 
however, have failed to attain any visible result because 
a large number of makers are operating in this line. ; 

In the case of zigzag sewing machines, no export ad- 
justment has so far been introduced. In view of the re- 
cent boost of overseas sales and the subsequent price fall, 
the Ministry of International Trade & Industry has come 
to advice interested circles to put some control or other 
on the volume of their export business. 
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iews & Topics 


1959—a Year of Resurgence 

HE miracle of Germany’’, we know, is the expres- 
sion used in Europe to denote the phenomenal 
economic and industrial recovery of Germany in the post- 
war period. The United Nations statistical reports indicate 
in index and other figures how rapidly Germany, the 
country which suffered defeat in the last war, recovered 
Out of proportion to the countries which had nominally 
won the war. The recovery is particularly noticeable in 
industrial and mining production and in exports. 

Incidentally, the same is true of another country which 
‘was also defeated in the same war, namely Japan. Indeed, 
Tast January, in reviewing the situation of Japan’s industry 
and labor in 1958,! we did say that 1958 was a year of 
“recession,’’ but this was a transient and not a lasting 
feature of the postwar economy of Japan. The year’s 
increase of industrial and mining production over the pre- 
vious year amounted to 28.8% in 1951. This was of course 
abnormal, since that was the effect of the outbreak of the 
Korean war, turning Japan into ‘“‘the arsenal of U.S.A.” 
as some yellow journals abroad put it. The boom re- 
sulting from the Korean war cannot be considered as 
either sound or normal. If so, we may leave out of ac- 
count the industrial expansion in the years of the Korean 
war. We find then, that the highest rate of industrial 
expansion in the postwar Japan was 23.9% in 1956. Now 
we are finding, as in this writing?, with the published 
official estimates of the Government, that the rate of in- 
dustrial expansion in 1959 over the previous year will be 
beyond 26%*. Moreover, not only in industry and min- 
ing, but in agriculture as well, production increase has 
advanced apace. Bumper crops in rice has continued for 
some years in succession and economists are venturing to 
prophesy that within four or five years, Japan may reach 
a stage where no more rice need be imported. 

Will not such expansion in industrial production lead 
to over-production? If not, will it not induce rise in 
prices owing to insufficiency of equipments? Further, 
will it not give rise to or stimulate unbalanced investments 
for equipments? These are legitimate questions, but care- 
ful analyses of the exports and imports and of the balance 
of international accounts of this country would seem to 
warrant the view that Japan’s economic growth on the 
whole is a steady one. 


Agony of the Mining Workers 

“‘The steady economic growth” of Japan in the postwar 
period, however, is not unaccompanied by problems. 
Some of those problems are baffling, the most acute one 
being experienced in coal mining industry. If we were 
asked to single out one major question confronting Japan’s 
economy and labor in 1959, unhesitatingly, we would have 
to name the difficulty of the coal mines, or the agonies 


1. The Oriental Economist, January 1959, p.3 

2. December 8, 1959 

3. Toyo Keizai Shinpo, December 5, 1959, p.4. This estimate figure is more 
optimistic than the ones previously given by the government, which 
had 15% for industrial and mining production and 8% economic ex- 
pansion. 

4. Further, it is suggested that 33.3% of the personnel should be disposed 
of by 1963. 
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Japanese Labor in 1959 


By Iwao Ayusawa 


of our mining workers. 

There are multiple phases to this question. In one 
word, however, we might say that it is the effect of the 
“energy-revolution” which is affecting the world’s indu- 
stries and from which Japan is far from immune. Japan’s 
industries are depending more and more for energy on 
other kinds of fuel than coal. Use of coal is proving to 
be less efficient and less economical than the use of other 
energy-sources. Rationalization of coal mining industry 
is the ‘‘categorical imperative” for Japan’s economy. Ex- 
perts in the field are suggesting that about 20% of the 
personnel engaged in coal mining should be disposed of— 
which means in practice that 60,000 coal mine workers 
out of the total of 300,000 should now be discharged.* 
The same experts are recommending that the per capita 
productivity of the coal mines should be raised from the 
present 16-17 tons to 25-26 tons per day—which would 
inevitably entail expenditures for new and improved equip- 
ments. 

Such a situation would have given rise to a puzzling 
controversy and dispute between the employers and work- 
ers in any country. The problem in Japan came to as- 
sume serious dimensions specially because of the com- 
manding positions occupied by the employers on the one 
hand and the mining workers’ union on the other. The em- 
ployer involved in the dispute is the famous Mitsui (Coal) 
Mining Co., one of the giants in the field with 48,000 
employees while the union of the mining workers involved 
in the conflict belongs to Tanro, the Coal Miners’ Union, 
which is one of the leading federations under Sohyo with 
a total membership of 200,000. The Company hitherto 
had assumed a conciliatory attitude towards its employees, 
meeting their demands as far as possible. It took cautious 
attitude in approaching the workers with a proposal to 
recruit 4,580 workers who would volunteer to retire. The 
negotiation began during August. The Federation of the 
Mitsui Mining Labor Unions stoutly rejected the proposal, 
announcing to its members the union’s decision to expel 
from the membership any worker applying for retirement 
in response to the appeal of the Company. 

In the dispute that ensued, the Federation staged a 24- 
hour strike in October to start with, followed by a series 
of scheduled work-stoppages, and demonstrations including 
the teams to blot out the bulletin-board announcements 
calling for volunteers to retire, with various inducements. 
As the measure launched by the Mitsui Mining Company 
did arise from the necessity for rationalization, other min- 
ing companies followed suit. A company attempted to 
inject workers into the mines by breaking the picket lines 
and it resulted in a scuffle which produced injuries. The 
Central Labor Relations Board under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Nakayama entered the scene with an attempt to me- 
diate, but his cautious and tactful endeavors proved 
ineffective for months. 

If the mediation of the Central Labor Relations Board 
proved abortive, that should not be attributed to any lack 
of tact on the part of the mediation board or any 
deficiencies in the techniques of mediation. The roots of 
the dispute lie far deeper, in the character of the organized 


unions and the set-up of Japan’s industries in the present 
stage of her economic growth. The company wanted not 
only to reduce the quantity of work force but to sift the 
quality of its personnel in the process of rationalization. 
On the other hand, the Coal Miners’ Union at its extra- 
ordinary convention declared that not only was Japan’s 
coal industry in no peril, but that there was no need for 
any rationalization involving personnel curtailments. As of 
today, neither party has shown any sign to give in, in the 
stalemate in which they find themselves, the only hopeful 
thing in the dismal scene being the prospect of the passage 
of a bill providing for special relief and assistance to be 
given to the coal mine workers who were discharged to 
meet the emergency situation. It is expected that the 
Liberal Democratic, Socialist and the new Democratic 
Socialist parties will all support the bill for its passage. 


Questions of Workers’ Right of Unionization 

On account of a peculiar situation in which the Japanese 
government finds itself, the questions relating to the work- 
ers’ right of unionization remained unsolved through the 
year, putting as was expected, the government in an em- 
barrassing position at the meetings of the Governing Body 
of ILO. 

What is ‘“‘The peculiar situation” of the Japanese go- 
vernment? What was ‘‘the embarrassing position” in which 
the Japanese government was put at ILO? The situation 
was explained in part in our review of Japan’s labor last 
January.! Briefly speaking: The workers in Japan, under 
Article 28 of the Constitution, have the rights of organi- 
zation, of collective bargaining and of “‘collective action” 
which is understood to imply the right to strike. By vir- 
tue of a special law which originated from the policy of 
SCAP in the period of the allied occupation of Japan, the 
workers employed in “‘public corporations” which cover 
the government enterprises, are deprived of the right to 
strike. Under the provisions of the said law,? the work- 
ers employed in tele-communication work which is the 
work of the tele-communications public corporation are 
deprived of the right to strike. Moreover, in virtue of a 
special provision in the same law,? it is only the workers 
employed in the public corporation concerned who can be 
members or officers of a union in that particular public 
corporation. Now, in spite of the limitations just men- 
tioned, three top officers of the All-Communication Work- 
ers Union violated the law and took a leading part in an 
illegal strike of the communication workers and for that 
reason, they were discharged. Legally, because of the 
specific provisions in the law, the three discharged men 
could not be re-elected as officers of the union. In dis- 
regard of the law, however, the union went ahead to re- 
elect the three men as officers of the union at the elec- 
tion held after dismissal by the corporation. 

On the ground that the re-election of these men was 
“illegal”, the government refused to recognize the union 
and to enter into collective bargaining with the union 
while the union claimed the right of collective bargaining, 
asserting that the law depriving the workers of their 
right to bargain collectively was invalid, being un-con- 
stitutional. It was this controversy between the govern- 
ment and the union which hindered any step of the govy- 
ernment toward the ratification of the ILO convention 
No. 87, because, when the convention is ratified, the goy- 
ernment, under the provision of the said convention, would 
have to alter the existing law and recognize the workers’ 


1. The Oriental Economist, January 1959, p.32 
2, Article 17, Public Corporations Labor Relations Law 
3. Article 4-3, Public Corporations Labor Relations Law 
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right to enter into collective bargaining by the represen- 
tatives of their own choosing, regardless of whether they 
are, or are not, the employees of the public corporation 
concerned. The government was reluctant to amend the 
existing law. At least the government would not consent 
to amend the law and ratify the convention under the 
pressure of the union which had violated the law, in elect- 
ing the discharged workers as their representatives for the: 
purpose of collective bargaining. ‘ 

Mr. Kuraishi, the Labor Minister in the Kishi Cabinet 
who had taken the firm negative attitude on the question f 
of ratification of the ILO convention, retired from the 
ministerial post in June 1959, and became the chairman 
of the government’s commission of inquiry on labor pro- 
blems. Mr. Kuraishi took the trouble to fly to Geneva 
in order to explain to the delegates of the world assembled 
at the ILO conference the reason why Japan could not 
ratify the ILO convention. But apparently Mr. Kuraishi’s | 
explanation was not sufficiently convincing to change the 
opinion of the delegates at the conference. Incidentally, 
there was in Geneva in those days the possibility of hav- 
ing Mr. I. Kawasaki, representative of the Japanese goy- 
ernment at Geneva, elected to the honored and respon-— 
sible post as the chairman of the Governing Body of ILO. 
However, in view of the controversy at ILO as to whe- 
ther the Japanese government was doing the right thing 
about the workers’ rights of unionization, the wisdom of 
putting forward Mr. Kawasaki’s candidacy was questioned. 
The Japanese government reluctantly decided to withdraw 
the candidacy of its able representative. 

As it is, the question of ratification of the ILO con- 
vention No. 87 remains unsolved. The advisory body of 
the government on labor problems submitted to the Ca- 
binet at an early stage on January 18, 1959, its opinion’ 
that Japan should ratify the convention in question. As 
long as it is not ratified, rightly or wrongly the criticisms 
from outside bodies such as ICFTU and the workers’ 
group at ILO conference will continue. That will be 
detrimental, if anything, to Japan. 


Japan‘s Security and the Split Attitudes of Workers 

Another question of a tremendous magnitude, over- 
shadowing almost all the rest is around the government’s 
determined efforts to revise the existing Mutual Security 
Treaty between Japan and U.S.A. It is this question 
which again split the socialists into two hostile camps and 
threatens to plunge the whole workers’ movements into a 
chaotic state. The reasons for such a plight need to be 
explained briefly. 

It may be recalled that the Peace Treaty of San Fran- 
cisco signed in 1951 between Japan and some 49 nations 
headed by U.S.A. gave to Japan a status of independence, 
but that it was accompanied by a Mutual Security Treaty 
between Japan and U.S.A. which was in the nature of a 
military alliance between the two countries, having U.S.S.R. 
as a potential or hypothetical enemy. U.S.S.R., naturally 
did not wish to enter the peace structure of San Fran- 
cisco. The majority of the organized workers and socialists. 
in Japan opposed the Security Treaty, contending that it was. 
a military alliance which could not be signed by Japan with- 


out violating the Peace Constitution of Japan. It was 
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after this that the so-called ‘“‘Four Peace Principles” were 
adopted by the majority of socialists and trade unions 
advocating: 1. Overall peace including both U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R., 2. Absolute neutrality, 3. No military bases in 
Japan and 4. No rearmament of Japan. 

On the issue of how far to support the peace set-up 
of San Francisco, the socialists and organized workers 
were split into two factions and it was only three years 
ago that the two factions of the socialists were re-united 
under a unified program which was a compromise of the 
Opposite views of the two factions. However, the re- 
united socialist party was on a precarious ground, destined 
to split again. The second split came in October 1959 
as the result of a casual remark made by Mr. Suehiro 
Nishio, a veteran labor leader who had held the impor- 
tant post as the Deputy Prime Minister under Ashida dur- 
ing 1948. Nishio only casually criticized the naivete of 
the majority socialist leaders who were opposing the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to amend the existing Security Treaty. 
This aroused the anger of the socialists who took the 
measure to subject Nishio to the ‘“‘party discipline”, and 
eventually to expel him from membership in the Socialist 
Party. This led to the formation of a new, rival socialist 
party under Nishio (Shakai Club) which Suzuki the leader 
of socialists rediculed as ‘‘the Third Conservative Party” 
in Japan.! 


What does the proposed revision of the Security Treaty 
consist in? Four or five principal points of it may be 
mentioned in answer to this question. (1) Under the ex- 
isting treaty, Japan offers the land and other facilities for 
stationing U.S. troops. U.S. stations her troops in Japan 
but without an explicitly defined duty to defend Japan by 
using the troops. The proposed revision will make that 
duty explicit and place Japan on a basis of equality with 
U.S. (2) The existing treaty provides for the use of U.S. 
troops to suppress civil war in Japan. The revision will 
remove this invidious clause. (3) The existing treaty is 
liable to be misunderstood as an infringement of Japan’s 
constitution on the one hand and of the Vandenburg re- 
solution' on the other. The revision will take care of 
this defection and will supposedly remedy it. (4) The ex- 
isting treaty has no fixed term of validity. The revision 
will fix the term of validity at ten years. 

Apparently, none of the proposed revisions is satisfac- 
tory to the majority of socialists or of organized workers 
led by Sohyo. As the Liberal Democratic Party is main- 
taining the necessary majority in both chambers of the 
Diet, it is likely that the proposed revision will pass 
through the Diet, but whether the government succeeds 
in maintaining peace and order in the country in forcing 
these revisions is a portentous question yet to be decided 
during the coming years. 

One thing which one must not overlook in the split, 
again, of the socialist party is that the casual remark 
made by Nishio was not the cause of the schism. It 
simply supplied the occasion for the split. The cause 
lies deep in the ideological difference between the two 


1. Under the Vandenburg resolution, U.S. must not enter a treaty with 
any country which cannot provide a continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual assistance. 

2. Oriental Economist, January 1958, p. 32. 
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factions and the split was bound to affect the unity of 
the much-sought-for united front of the workers’ move- 
ment, involving Sohyo and Zenro. 

It may be recalled that after his visit to Japan in 
June 1959, Mr. Charles H. Millard of ICFTU left be- 
hind as his parting-present the so-colled ‘‘Millard State- 
ment” which was a bold suggestion for Sohyo and Zenro 
to line up in a united front.? Sohyo took up the sug- 
gestion but it was Zenro which demonstrated real interest 
or zeal even in the implementation of the suggestion. 
However, during August 1959, the same Zenro which 
had acquired a strength of 1.05 million members announced 
its withdrawal from the projected line-up. Zenro, from its 
inception, has been following a realistic attitude on major 
political issues which is different from that of Sohyo which 
might be called idealistic or ideological. Critics who are 
following the developments closely see a close kinship in 
the thinking on political questions between the Nishio 
faction of the socialist party and Zenro. It is increasingly 
clear that Sohyo will give a strong support to the ‘‘main- 
line” Socialist party in its fight against the Security 
Treaty Revision while Zenro will tend to maintain a 
neutral position or at least a less violent or hostile posi- 
tion than Sohyo on the Security Treaty issue and give its 
support to the new socialist party under Nishio. 


Progress in Unionization and in Wage Legislation 
During the past year or so, unionization work among 
the workers in the medium sized and small industries of 
less than 200 permanent employees has progressed steadily 
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owing to the serious efforts of both Soehyo and Zenro. It 
will be recalled that Sohyo or the General Council of 
Trade Unions with a combined total membership of 
3,549,000 is the most powerful national center of trade 
unions of Japan. Zenro or the National Congress of 
Trade Unions with a total membership of just over a 
million is the next strongest. Both Sohyo and Zenro are 
directing their efforts to organization in the small enter- 
prises. The importance of this new emphasis on small 
enterprises may be understood more readily when a few 
statistical figures are cited. 

Out of a total of 20,131 unions in Japan in 1958 with 
the combined total membership of 6.8 million, 15,865 
unions were the unions in small or medium sized mills 
of not more than 200 workers, with a total membership 
of 900,000. This means roughly that 80% of the unions 
are in the small or medium sized enterprises whereas their 
total membership amounts to only 12% of the entire or- 
ganized workers in the country. While more than 300 
new unions are formed every year, 90% are the unions 
of workers in the mills employing less than 200 workers. 
Statistics show that at those smaller mills, usually, working 
hours are apt to be long; there the wages are 70% or 
often less than those at the bigger mills, Paternalism pre- 
vails in the smaller undertakings—which is not a bad thing 
in itself, but insanitary conditions of work are found in- 
variably in the small enterprises. 

A matter for congratulation in this situation is the pas- 
sage of the Minimum Wage Bill through the Diet on 
April 7, 1959. The bill had failed twice before. 
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The present legislation is the product indeed of man} 
years of painstaking research and deliberation. The law 
provides for four channels through which minimum wage 
may be fixed: 1. Intra-industrial agreements ; 2. Minimu 
wage by locality based upon intra-industrial agreements 
3. Minimum wage based upon management-labor ag- 
reements and 4. Minimum wave based upon decision of 
the Minimum Wage Council. The Socialist Party and 
organized workers were insisting in the early stage o 
having a uniformly fixed minimum wage figure. Late 
they turned round and objected to the first two of the 
above four channels, on the ground that they might be 
unduly dominated by the management’s interests. The 
reply to this criticism is that any of the above channels 
is subject to the control of the Wage Council which is a 
tripartite body, comprising the representatives of manage- 
ment, labor and the public. The tripartite system, it is 
hoped, will provide the necessary mutual check and en- 
sure a fair decision in the end. 4 

Finally we wish to conclude this brief review of Japan’s 
labor in 1959 by a short reference to the deliberations of 
GATT which met in Tokyo during October 26-Novem- 
ber 20, 1959. : 

Japan had looked forward to this international conven- 
tion as an opportunity to press for lesser resorts by 
the nations hereafter to the “‘escape clause” (Article 35) 
of the GATT agreement in order to minimize the dis- 
crimination against Japanese goods which is a hardship 
for this nation. Asa matter of fact, however, this hope 
was smashed early in the conference because the atten- 
tion of the delegates was turned to the importance of a 
freer international trade and more criticisms against the 
so-called “unfair competition of the low-wage countries”. 
Consequently, as a country exercising bureaucratic control 
over import and export, Japan was placed not in the of- 
fensive, but rather in the defensive position—which was a 
situation Japan had least anticipated. 

There was nothing to deplore about in this. What was 
regrettable really was the facile and too naive an assump- 
tion, which was unchallenged, that lower wage per se 
constituted an ‘‘unfair competition”. This would mean 
that the countries of western Europe where the prevailing 
wages amount to about a third of the wages in the 
United States are waging “‘unfair competition” against 
U.S.A. and no fair competition is possible until the wages 
of all nations reach a same level. 

Our mention of this obvious absurdity does not mean 
that the wages paid in Japan are presumed as either ad- 
equate or fair to Japanese workers. What we do wish 
to stress here is the need for fairer bases of international 
comparison than are inadvertently used in our current 
discussion. For, what would be the use of mere quan- 
titative comparisons of consumption of food or of com- 
modities, or facilities which were not conducive to health 
welfare or a higher standard of morals? In any case, 7A 
are grateful for the opportunity which the people of Japan 
including both employers and workers, had of watching 
the work of GATT at its full swing. For we in Japan 
still need to learn much from international contacts. 


(The writer is professor of International Christian Uni- 
versity, Tokyo). 
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1959 Headliners:—The development of the so-called quanti- 
tative boom topped the list of “10 Biggest Domestic News of 
1959” selected by the editorial board of the Oriental Economist 
and Toyo Keizai Shimpo, its Japanese counterpart (as of late 
November). The visit by the Russian Premier Khrushchev 
garnered most votes in the world’s top billing. The “10 Top- 
notch Home Headliners” follow: 
_ 1) Developments of “Quantitative Boom” (End of January) 
2) Ise Bay Typhoon disasters suffered by the central part 
ae with the City of Nagoya as its pivot. (September 
Reprimand of Mr. Suehiro Nishio, right-wing socialist 


3 


WS 


leader, by the Socialist Party with the resultant forma-: 


tion of a separate party by the Nishio faction. (Oc- 

, tober 25) 

' 4) Serious recession in coal mines and the start of personnel 
lay-offs as a part of rationalization move. (From Sept- 
ember on) 

5) Problems of Japan-U.S. Security Pact Revision and the 

South Vietnam Reparations. (From October on) 

6) The almost continuous bullish tone of the Tokyo 
Securities Exchange with the Dow-Jones average creeping 
in on the ¥1,000 mark. (all through the year) 

Visits to the Red China by two of the Liberal-Demo- 

cratic big wigs—on September 7 by former premier 

Tanzan Ishibashi and on October 19 by Kenzo Matsu- 

mura. 
8) Establishment of the reserve deposit system by the 
Bank of Japan Policy Board. (September 11) 

9) Conspicuous defeat of the left-wing parties both in guber- 
natorial (on April 23) & Upper House elections (on 
June 2). 

10) Realization of the repatriation of the Korean residents 
in Japan. (February 13) 

On the international level, the 10 Biggest News of 1959 
proved to be: 

1) The visit to the U.S. by the Russian Premier Khrushchev 
with the resultant relaxation of the East-West tensions. 
(September 15) 

Successful shooting of space rocket (January 2), moon 

rocket (September 12) and space station (October 4) by 

the Russian scientists. 

World-wide recovery in business with extremely active 

New York Stock Exchange. (All through the year) 

4) Third consecutive victory for the Tories in the British 

elections. (October 8) 

Greatest strike in the U.S. steel industry with the re- 

sultant invocation of the Taft-Hartley Act. (October 9) 

6) 15th Meet of GATT in Tokyo with the movement for 

the liberalization of international trade highlighted. 

(October 26) 

Resolution to establish a second world bank at the 

General Meeting of the World Bank. (October 1) 

Actual operation of the European Economic Community 

(January 1) and the tentative signing of the “smaller 

trade area agreements.” (November 20) 

9) The U.S. reexamination of its economy because of the 

worsening international balance. (November 20) 

10) Hiking of the interest rate to the highest mark (4%0) in 

U.S. history. (September 11) 


Survey of Corporate Results :—The corporate results for the 
first half (Apr.-Sept.) of the fiscal 1959 proved to be even 
better than the fabulous Jimmu prosperity of 1957. This is 
the tentative report published on November 3 by the Finance 
Ministry, which carried out a general survey of 192 represet- 
ative companies. Conspicuous highlights of the reports are: 
1) that the net profits have grown by as much as 32.2% over 
the previous term; and 2) that the enterprises have growingly 
shown the tendency of relying more and more heavily on the 
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external debts for operational funds with the own capital 
ratio in the total capital standing at a lowly 30.6%—almost 
half the amount before the war and a 10% drop from the 
amount in the second half of 1954, when the ratio stood at 
40%. 


Japan’s Shipbuilding Achievements :—Japan has been leading 
the world in the total shipbuilding achievements since 1956. 
Although it is by no means in the sunny side of the street at 
the moment, Japan’s shipbuilding industry proved to be the 
top runner again in the total tonnage launched in the first 
nine months of 1959, the Llyod’s Register reports. The total 
of 1,292,000 gross tons—379 in terms of units—is 369,000 gross 
tons greater than the achievements of runner-up Great Britain. 
The cardinal reason why Japan still remains the world’s top- 
dog as far as the shipbuilding achievements are concerned in 
spite of the recent serious depression in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry as a whole is the fact that the Japanese shipbuilders 
received orders from overseas countries during the “export 
ship” boom some three years ago. However, the gloomy fact 
still remains that the percentages held by Japan in the total 
world shipbuilding achievements are showing the sign of 
gradually falling down from the heights of 26.2% and 28.7% 
respectively in 1956 and 1957 to 22.3% in 1958. The percent- 
age is feared to go down further with the order backlog in 
the Japanese shipbuilders being not in the same league now 
as with those in a couple of years ago. 


“No Foreign Exchange” Importation of Foreign Cars: The 
Ministry of International Trade & Industry started to accept 
applications on November 13 for the importation of foreign 
cars without any foreign exchange allocations—the practice 
revived after 33 long months. During the period of ban, 
foreign cars without foreign exchange allocations, were allow- 
ed only as a part of personal effects of the people coming 
into Japan. The importation is limited to those who work 
for Japan branches of foreign firms. Although the MITI 
authorities explains its new move as a part of the liberaliza- 
tion movement of the foreign trade, Japan’s automobile industry 
is viewing the MITI move as a first step toward the relaxation 
of regulations on foreign car importation. 


Final Estimate of 1959 Rice Crop: Ministry of Agriculture 
& Forestry published on November 5 its final estimate of the 
1959 rice crop (figures as of October 15). According to the 
estimate, the dream of 1959 becoming the “best crop year” in 
Japan’s history blew up in smoke because of the severe 
punishing blows dealt by the Typhoon Nos. 14 and 15. The 
crop is now estimated to stand at about 12,362,000 tons—some 
311,000 tons less than the previous estimate calculated as of 
September 15. This does not mean, however, that the year of 
1959 is going to a flop as far as the rice crop is concerned. 
On the contrary, the figure is second only to the fabulous 
crop year of 1955 and 8% greater (885,000 tons) than the 
average in the past seven crop years. 


Bank Loans in Ist Half:—Bank of Japan has recently 
published a survey of the loans of all banks for the first half 
(Apr.-Sept.) of the current fiscal year. According to this report, 
the total outstanding loans except overdraft grew by ¥436,- 
300 million (of which 87,200 million is equipment investments) 
over the previous term—a 14% growth in terms of percentage. 
Compared with the loans movements in the first half of the 
fiscal 1956, however, the 1959 movements are by no means 
spectacular, as is shown in the following figures. 1) The 
increase rate during the first half of the fiscal 1959 stands at 
a slight 7%—virtually half of the 1956 achievement; 2) The 
loans increase in city banks stands a gross 22% below the 
1956 figure; and 3) the increase in loans to smaller industries 


also stands at the 14% below the 1956 level. Only con- 
spicuous point in the current loans movement is the 37% 
growth in loans for the purposes of equipments investments. 
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Glimpses of Japanese Culture 


The Collecting of Japanese 
By Meredith Weatherby 


NLESS one has unlimited means, the collecting of Japanese 
U art often proves to be a costly series of changing tastes. 
You look at what you bought with such love and enthusiasm five 
years ago and ask yourself: “Whatever could have possessed 
me to want that?” My own attic storeroom now, after almost 
twenty years, is packed full of such objects and provides, I 
believe, an instructive record of the direction an amateur art- 
lover’s taste in Japanese art is likely to follow. 

The most obvious extremes in Japanese art are well repre- 
sented by two of Japan’s most famous architectural monu- 
ments—the shrine buildings at Nikko and the Grand Shrine 
of Ise. Nikko, the gaudy, the exotic, becomes a grand-scale 
symbol for all the elaborately painted and magnificently dec- 
orative golden screens, the gorgeous bridal kimono, the monu- 
mentally conceived Kano paintings, and the intricately carved 
Buddhist sculptures that, by their very stridency and “foreign- 
ness” are apt to appeal first to a Western visitor. Because 
here one finds the most obvious, the most readily understood 
examples of Japan’s great genius in the field of decorative art. 


At the other extreme lies 
Ise, the severely unadorned, 
the understated, the spirit- 
ual. Once you’ve fallen 
under Ise’s subtle spell, you 
start wishing you could 
find—and finding, afford— 
an original Sesshu, and you 
content yourself with buy- 
ing the works of his lesser 
followers in this realm of 
the sparse landscape done 
ina few swift brush-strokes 
of black ink on white paper. 
You turn from gorgeous 
Kutani procelain to the un- 
adorned and crudely made 
bowls of the tea ceremony. 
In sculpture you go back 
further in time to the pro- 
tohistoric Haniwa figures, 
or still further to the Jomon 
figurines. You treasure the 
aging paper, the splits in 
the brocade, the delicately 
mended cracks. You begin 
talking knowingly of Zen. 
ee Perhaps you even take a 
Toko Shinoda: “Interruption.” India few lessons in calligraphy 
ink plus color wash on paper. 2/117 or tea ceremony or some 
x6’. The small figure at the lower three-blades-of-pampas- 
right, sds on ves Pe aes grass school of flower ar- 
emera reen. ain re stroke D 
of ink he along the entire rich edge. mangement. You — think 

you've touched the real 
spirit of Japanese art, and maybe you eyen toy with the idea of 
writing a book, whereas actually you’re only dimly becoming 
aware that behind its decorative quality Japanese art does 
have a unique spiritual quality. 


If you’re lucky, if you’re wise, you don’t write that book, 
because the grand statements you’d be sure to make, the 
Lafcadio Hearn pedestal on which you'd place yourself, 
would always be there to shame you as you enter your next 
stage—that of realizing you know practically nothing. And 
here you’ve completed one of several small circles you’re des- 
tined to make in your art-collecting journey. You started 
out with the idea of the “inscrutable Orient,” saying “the East 
is East and the West is West,” and now you’ve returned prac- 
tically to the same point, saying: “Well, I thought I could 
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understand, but now 
I know I never can.” 

This is a_ rather 
traumatic moment in 
your collecting. [ve 
seen some persons 
stop entirely at this 
point—sell or store 
everything they have 
bought and turn frank- 
ly to the more physical 
pleasures that Japan 
also offers in abund- 
ance. Others have 
turned with equal en- 
thusiasm to Japan’s 
excellent, and more 
easily understood, folk 
crafts. In my own 
case, the folk-craft 
stage had been reached 
fairly early and been 
pursued simultaneous- 
ly with the “spiritual” 
stage. So when, in my 
own great surrender 
to hopelessness, my 
own confession of 


ignorance, I opened my eyes, I found myself doubly sur- 
rounded by the art and artifacts of an irretrievable past, my 
house a cross between a Kyoto junk shop and an antiquarian’s 
delight. And in my reaction I turned to the so-called “in- 
ternational” art which Japan, along with all other modern- 
oriented countries, has been producing in such vast quantities 
practically ever since she was first opened to the West. Here, 
I told myself, is something I know I can understand. 

Japan’s “international” art fills the galleries of its many art 
shows and makes an impressive display. It can out-Picasso 
Picasso, out-dream Dali, out-scream the most violent ab- 
stractionist. Its work is technically excellent, 
pyrotechnic even, and—one soon becomes aware 
—completely unsatisfying. Being an internation- 
alist in my political thinking, I was sure I could 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the artistic creed 
which says artists should rise above all national 
cleavages to speak in a truly international lan- 
guage. And yet when I began listening closely to 
that speech, I found it as dull and artificial as 
Esperanto. 


Toko Shinoda: “Appearance of the Heart.” 
India ink on paper. 1/5” X2/117. 


At this point there seemed no place further 
to look for whatever it was I had been looking 
for in Japanese art. And then I gradually be- 
came aware that there is in Japan today a group 
of artists—pitifully small and, fortunately, un- 
organized—who are speaking in terms which 
are both unmistakably Japanese and unmistak- 
ably modern. Through them I have completed 
yet another circle and believe again I can begin 
to see the essence of that elusive thing, the 
Japanese spirit, existing in terms of the here and 
now, of today. And through them I have even 
been able to go back and find new meaning in 
the older Japanese art, to see it, as it were, with 
the eyes of the man to whom it once spoke ir 
modern terms, a man, say, of the fifth century 


Toko Shincda: ‘Composition Divided by Half.” 
India ink on paper. 107 x4’107. 


= 

c of the seventeenth. 
Z To illustrate my point I have chosen for reproduction here 
a few recent works by two artists who, I am convinced, are 
ihe the most important working in Japan today—Toko 
Shinoda, the abstract calligraphist, and Masayuki Nagare, the 


sculptor. 
= 


Masayuki Nagare: “Pinnacle.” Granite. 1/47 high. 


Miss Shinoda, working in one of the oldest and most unique 


of Oriental idioms, that of calligraphy, has moved to one of 
the farthest outposts of abstraction. And yet her work could 
never be mistaken for anything but Japanese. See here the 
Japanese mastery of black brush-stroke against white paper, 
contrived in such a way that one is dealing more with white, 
composed emptiness than with painting itself. The Japanese 
have always been masters in this creation of space, nowhere 
better seen than in the unpainted expanse of “Interruption.” 
In “Appearance of the Heart” appears the singing, lyrical 
line, as contrasted with the “muscled” line of “Composition 
Divided by Half”—two typically calligraphic techniques which, 
borrowed from China, the Japanese have made their own. 
What would the long line of master calligraphers who are 
Miss Shinoda’s forebears make of these applications of their 
techniques? I cannot but believe that they would hail her 
entry into their ranks with pleasure, calling her both a great 
innovator and a great traditionalist, one of their own. 
Nowhere is it more intellectually evident that Miss Shinoda 
isa pure abstractionist than when you ask her the title of 


“Receiving.” Granite. 1/10” wide. 


Masayuki Nagare: 


one of her pieces. She says: “I know the public wants 
titles, but I find it easier to paint a hundred pieces than to 
name one.” While writing this article I telephoned to insist 
that she gave titles to the three pieces reproduced here. The 
silence at the other end of the line was so long that I finally 
suggested I should give them my own titles. Miss Shinoda 
agreed with an almost tangible sense of relief. The titles, 
then, are my own, but the works themselves remain always 
and gloriously Miss Shinoda’s important and unique con- 
tribution to modern Japanese art. 

Mr. Nagare, too, tends toward abstraction and yet remains 
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inevitably Japanese. His love of stone is as evident as is 
Miss Shinoda’s love of ink. (This love of and respect for 
one’s medium, which in the West, I fear, is more typical of 
the craftsman, still remains a hallmark of the Japanese 
artist.) Only a person who had lived long with the soar- 
ing tiles found decorating the cornices of ancient Japanese 
buildings could have carved “Pinnacle.” And only the descend- 
ant of hundreds of generations of true nature-lovers could 
have chosen to photograph it against a lonely beach and a 
turublent sea. (Nagare, incidentally, is also an intuitive photo- 
grapher. Clearer photographs of “Pinnacle” could certainly 
be made, but none that would so perfectly express the quality 
of the original.) In “Receiving” one imagines many typically 
Japanese things—the minor miracle of knot-tying decoration 
found on traditional Japanese gifts; the soaring of a falcon 
in the sky of a Japanese autumn; the inexpressible quality of 
a deep Japanese bow, deferential and yet in no wise demeaning. 

In the “House-shaped Jizo” one finds yet another aspect of 
Nagare’s many-sided personality. Here we are not dealing 
with abstraction, but with a modern interpretation of one of 
the oldest and 
most ubiquitous 
of Japanese 
sculptural 
themes — Jizo, 
the patron deity 
of children, 
found at road- 
side shrines 
throughout the 
country. Nagare 
himself regards 
his Jizo sculp- 
tures somewhat 
as playthings, 
giving them to 
friends who have 
lost children. 
“T was a very 
bad boy as a 
child,” he says, 
“and maybe this 
way I can make 
up for some of 
the trouble I caused my parents.” Playthings they may be, 
but also are they fine sculptures by an artist whose closest 
counterpart in the Western world is to be found in the Ren- 
aissance artists: not only is he a great sculptor, but no less 


a garden designer, photographer, stage designer, sculptor of 
the written word, and friend. He happened to be stopping 
at my house when my two much-loved Siamese cats died. The 
gravestone he carved for me then shall always remain one of 
my prized possessions. Not only does it commemorate two 
beloved pets but even more is it a touching expression of 
friendship from a man who is as vibrantly alive as a human 
being as he is explosively creative as an artist. 


Shinoda and Nagare—these are but two names that could 
be mentioned in this great awakening I have had in my pur- 
suit of Japanese art. And even if there were no more, the 
pursuit would have been well worth the twenty years of effort 
I have devoted to it. Others, I am convinced, will find it the 
same. If I had it all to do over again, I would start at both 
ends, the modern and the traditional, and probably arrive at 
much the same point. These great moderns have given me 
back, with new and bright and shining meaning, the entire 
heritage of Japanese art. It is a noble gift. 

(The writer, a noted interpreter of Japanese culture, is currently 
editor-in-chief of Charles E. Tuttle Company.) 


Masayuki Nagare: ‘‘House-shaped Jizo.” 


Volcanic stone. 1/6” wide. 
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Export Prices Turning Upward 


Exports in November, 1959, totalled 
$293 million, according to the Finance 
Ministry’s customs survey. Though less 
$53 million from a month ago, the figure 
registered a tangible gain of nearly 27% 
over a year ago. Imports, on the other 
hand, added up to $290, or off $8 million 
from a month ago but up 30% from a 
year ago. Thus, the favorable balance 
came at $ 3 million. 

In foreign trade statistics, outgoing 
shipments are calculated in FOB prices 
and incomings in CIF prices, so the 
trade balance usually runs into the red. 
In the latter half of 1959, however, the 
balance was in the black in July, October 
and November—the biggest factor res- 
ponsible for the growing favorable balance 
of payments. And all this was ascribed, 
for the most part, to the substantial 
betterment of trade terms, i.e. the upcurve 
of export prices contrasted to the sta- 
bilization of import prices. 

The Finance Ministry’s export price 
index, which had been on the steady de- 
cline since the peak of March, 1957, 
touched the bottom in March, 1959, and 
it has since been climbing up continu- 
ously. It slipped off by about 11% from 
March, 1957, to March, 1959, but rose by 
nearly 3% in the March-September 1959 
period. Though still lower than the previ- 
ous high level, there can be no doubt 
that the price rise has been one of the 
factors for the recent boost of export 
trade. 

Classified by commodity, export prices 
have been curving up for foodstuffs, 
metals, lumber, textile goods, etc. 

The higher prices of textile goods in 
particular have brought about the biggest 
effects on the growth of export value. 
From March, 1957, to March, last year, 
textile export prices dropped by 13%, but 
advanced by 5% in the following seven 
months: especially steep was the upcurve 
for raw silk, rayon goods and spun rayon 
fabrics. It is to be noted that, in spite 
of the lower price of raw cotton, cotton 
goods, or one of the most important ex- 
port items, registered a visible price rise. 
Such firmness of the textile export prices, 
however, came not so much from the 
pickup of overseas requirements as from 
the improvement of supply-demand rela- 
tions at home. 

As for foodstuffs, the rise of export 
prices has been caused by the higher 
prices of canned salmon (resulting from 
poor hauls in the United States and 
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Canada) and of canned tuna (in this case, 
hauls were unexpectedly small in Japan). 
In the case of metals, export prices went 
down by 27% from March, 1957, to 
March, 1959, but went up by 2% from 
March to September, 1959. This was 
and steel quotations firmed up due to the 
mainly because iron steel strike in the 
United States and other factors. 

The import price index, on the other 
hand, which slumped by 17% from the 
peak. of May, 1957, to March, 1959, has 
been following a crab-like course (slightly 
off in September, 1959). Classified by 
commodity, the index fell off to the 
bottom in the fall of 1958 for metal ores, 
and animal and vegetable materials; but 
it recovered visibly in the spring of 1959 
for textile materials. It has been declin- 
ing for foodstuffs and mineral fuels. 

As for mineral fuels, the price fall has 
resulted from the weaker freight market 
and the subsequent lower prices of crude 
oil. Freight comprises a relatively big 
portion of the crude oil import price and, 
moreover, import contracts usually are 
concluded on a long-term basis. It is 
natural, therefore, that the effects of the 
weaker freight market have come to the 
fore much later than in the case of other 
commodities. 

The import prices of wheat, barley, etc. 
appear to have touched the bottom. But 
the prices of sugar, coffee beans, etc. 
have been sagging so that the foodstuff 
prices as a whole are still going down. 

Well-informed circles, however, expect 
that import prices will gradually turn 
upward in the future. Some animal and 
vegetable materials, such as cowhides and 
crude rubber, have been recording not- 
able increases, and the indices of inter- 
national commodities curving upward. 
The shipping freight index (trampers), 
too, has been rising up. But it must be 
noted that the upward turn of various 
indices for international commodities (for 
instance, the Reuter’s) is not necessarily 
reflected directly in the rising trend of 
import prices in this country, and that 
the higher freight index is often caused 
by seasonal factors. In consideration of 
these circumstances, Economic Planning 
Agency authorities don’t fear that the 
advance of import prices, if any, will be 
an extremely sharp one. 

Revision of Trade Law Envisaged 

Ministry of Finance and Ministry of 
International Trade & Industry authori- 
ties, which had been studying extensively 
how to revise the present Foreign Ex- 
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change and Foreign Trade Control Law, 
finally worked out an outline of the pos- 
sible revision late in November, 1959. In 
fact, this basic legislation for all the 
foreign exchange and trade control regu- 
lations and formalities has turned out 
quite incompatible with the current econo- 
mic conditions at home and abroad as it 
was promulgated soon after the war’s 
end or in 1949. 

In retrospect, when this law was put into 
force, private trade was just going to be 
re-opened, and Japanese traders had little 
information about overseas markets, so 
they were simply engaged in what was 
called “blind trade” under Allied occupa- 
tion. Moreover, Japan had almost no 
foreign fund for international transactions 
at that time, all aspects of her trade 
controlled by the Allied occupation forces. 
Enacted with these abnormalities in the 
background, the present law makes a 
point of prohibiting as a rule internatio- 
nal transactions and granting permits on 
some conditions. Not only that, based 
upon its provisions, nearly 2,000 minis- 
terial ordinances and notices have since 
been issued for official regulation of 
international trade, so that the present 
control system is too complicated even 
for experts to know every detail of its 
regulations and formalities. 

Therefore, a clamor has long been gett- 
ing louder for proper tinkering of the 
trade control system, particularly since 
1958, for the Western currencies have 
recovered their convertibility, and one 
step after another have been taken for 
trade liberalization all over the world. If 
she wants to rise on the bus going in 
this direction, Japan must needs apply a 
sharp scalpel to the very basis of control 
or the Foreign Exchange and Foreign 
Trade Control Law. 

In this light, the Government in De- 
cember, 1958, set up a special committee 
for revision of this legislation. In the 
course of committee discussions, it is 
reported, the friction of opinion often 
occurred between the Ministry of Finance 
and the Ministry of International Trade 
& Industry. But as it was lubricated 
somehow or other, the basic principles 
for revision of the law were decided in 
November, 1959, 


Principles of Revision Outlined 


The basic principles of revision are 
summarized as follows: 

1) Regulations and formalities shall) 
be simplified in accordance with the 
worldwide tendency of trade liberalization 
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and in the guiding spirit of GATT and 


_ ,2) International transactions shall be 


free as a rule. As the ultimate aim of 
the law is to maintain the balance of 
payments and to promote national econo- 
my, however, the Government shall be 
authorized to impose minimum necessary 
restrictions on foreign trade only in the 
following cases: i.e. a) if necessary in 
order to protect the balance of payments 
position, b) if necessary so as to maintain 
the order of international dealings, c) if 
necessary for observance of international 
conventions, and d) if necessary for cop- 


_ ing with the discriminatory, regulatory 


and monopolistic measures which are 
likely to hinder free trade and to affect 
Japan’s industry. 

3) The foreign exchange budget system 
shall be replaced by “the international 
receipt and payment estimates, and the 
overseas payments program”, designed to 
have a clear outlook for future accounts 
in both visible and invisible trade. In the 
Overseas payments program, visible and 
invisible dealings are divided into two 
categories: namely, 1) transactions calling 
for foreign fund allocations, and 2) others. 
And any restriction through foreign fund 
allotments shall be put only on the former 
category of transactions. The Govern- 
ment shall not be under obligation to 
make public every detail of the overseas 
payments program, and the appropriation 
of the allotted funds among various items 
shall be simplified so that the program 
may be put into practice flexibly and 
adequately. Incidentally, the Council for 
International Receipts and Payments shall 
take the place of the Council of Cabinet 
Members for compilation of the foreign 
exchange budget. 


4) International transactions shall be 
carried on freely in any currency autho- 
rized foreign exchange banks can handle, 
whereas at present the Finance Minister 
designates the foreign currencies in which 
international dealings shall be conducted. 
In case of emergency (war, civil commo- 
tion, etc.), however, the Finance Minister 
may ban the use of specified foreign cur- 
rencies for international business. But 
the new law will retain the provision for 
concentration of foreign funds: i.e. foreign 
funds available from overseas transac- 
tions shall be sold on some fixed condi- 
tions, via foreign exchange banks, to the 
Government. As for foreign exchange 
banks, marine insurance underwriters, 
shipping firms, etc. engaged in overseas 
transactions, however, this obligation for 
concentration of foreign fund shall be 


alleviated as much as possible. 
5) Simple export formalities shall re- 
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place the present export validation and 
other regulations. If possible, the system 
of post facto approval shall be introduced. 
Under the present law, any dealing, un- 
less attached with a letter of credit, shall 
never be recognized as standard settle- 
ment, and it requires a series of red-type 
formalities as non-standard settlement. In 
the revised law, this system will be 
abolished as a rule: i. dealings without 
letters of credit shall be recognized as 
standard settlement with the exception of 
some specified items (textile goods, sund- 
ries, farm produce, etc.). In the case of 
these items, it is feared that it may often 
get difficult to secure payments for their 
shipments, so the present system will be 
retained as an exception. 


6) In addition, some special export 
restrictions may be imposed, if necessary, 
a) in order to check the efflux of major 
materials and b) so as to forestall the 
possible evil effects of some imports to 
bear upon specified industries at home. 


7) In invisible trade, regular transac- 
tions shall be free to the greatest extent. 
If absolutely necessary, restrictions may 
be imposed but as a rule on the stage of 
payments. Dealings which may be cont- 
rolled, if necessary, on the stage of acts 
calling for payments shall be confined to 
some specified service transactions (long- 
term ship charters, cinema screening 
contracts, etc.). In these transactions, any 
official permit issued on the stage of acts 
calling for payments shall be applicable 
also to the stage of payments. 


8) The foreign exchange special alloca- 
tion system and the export-import link 
shall be put to an end, if possible. 
Customs administration shall be strength- 
ened for control of exports and imports. 


9) As for capital transactions, provi- 
sions shall be introduced so that Japanese 
businessmen may be able to promote 
their investments abroad on their own 
responsibilities. For introduction of for- 
eign capital, the standards for official 
license shall be relaxed so that the inter- 
national contact of capital may be 
encouraged more than ever, and necessary 
formalities shall be simplified. If an 
official license is once issued, it shall be 
free to make remittances for the recovery 
of capital and its fruits without any 
further permit. 


Difficulties Seen for New Law 


Although the two ministries concerned 
have agreed to the afore-mentioned princi- 
ples for revision of the trade control 
system, their opinions still remain con- 
flicting with each other in some minor 
details. Take for instance the foreign 
capital issue. 


Finance Ministry authorities have long 
been thinking of amending the Foreign 
Capital Law, promulgated in the days of 
Allied occupation, which is designed to 
encourage foreign investments in Japan 
and provides for the  Government’s 
guarantee of remittance for authorized 
foreign capital and its fruits. They opine 
that economic conditions in Japan have 
got so stabilized that foreign capital will 
flow into this country even without such 
government security, and propose that 
the guarantee system shall be lifted and; 
instead, the standards for authorization 
of capital imports relaxed substantially. 
From this standpoint, they have been 
advocating that the Foreign Capital Law 
as well as the Foreign Exchange and 
Foreign Trade Control Law shall be 
revised and incorporated into a unitary 
legislation for international business trans- 
actions. 

Ministry of International Trade & 
Industry authorities, however, fear that 
the possible abolition of the Government’s 
guarantee of remittance will check the 
influx of foreign capital necessary for the 
progress of national economy, and that 
the drastic alleviation of the authorization 
standards will lead to such a flood of 
undesirable capital from abroad as to 
disturb domestic economy and industry. 
They urge, therefore, that the system of 
selecting foreign capital from the view- 
point of industrial policy shall be kept 
untouched, opposing the unification of 
the international trade control and foreign 
capital laws. 

Such being the circumstances, it appears 
unlikely that a Bill for Revision of the 
Foreign Exchange and Foreign Trade 
Control Law will be submitted to the 
Diet in the spring of 1960, though it was 
once expected that the Bill would soon 
be put on the agenda and approved by 
the Solons. At the press conference of 
December 7, 1959, for instance, Minister 
of International Trade & Industry H. 
Ikeda said: 

“Authorities concerned have long been 
studying the much-discussed revision of 
the foreign trade and foreign capital laws, 
but I myself think there is no urgent 
need to tinker with them by forcible 
measures. The Foreign Capital Law has 
such provisions that regulation may be 
relaxed, if enforced adequately, and it 
will be well able to attain the desired 
results without amendment. The proposed 
revision of the Foreign Exchange and 
Foreign Trade Control Law will prove 
all the more fruitful, if carried out after 
the practical realization of free trade. I 
think, after all, nothing is more essential 
for us to push in practice our program 
for trade liberalization.” 
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Mitsui Mining Dispute Continues :— 


The fall-winter labor scene has been - 


completely dominated by the prolonged 
dispute at the Miike Coal Mine of the 
Mitsui Mining Co. (whose union has the 
greatest membership in Japan of 48,000) 
for the following two counts: 1) the 
inevitable necessity of personnel curtail- 
ment for the successful rationalization 
of the coal industry in the current age 
of energy revolution ; and 2) the fact that 
the Mitsui Mining Union is the biggest 
and most violent labor organization in 
Japan’s labor scene. Thus, the reaction 
of both labor and management to the 
mediation plan tendered on November 
21 by Chairman Ichiro Nakayama of the 
Central Labor Mediation Board was 
closely watched by all those concerned. 
However, the mediation plan apparently 
failed to satisfy either side with labor 
rejecting the offer on November 24 
followed by the identical move on Novem- 
ber 25 by management. The highlights 
of the current dispute, as have often 
been enumerated, are centered around 
the following two points: 1) that there 
is no hope of rationalizing the ailing giant 
mining company unless the minimum 
personnel curtailment to the tune of 
4,580 is completed; and 2) that the 300- 
odd “suboteurs”, whose chief business 
in the mine is to disrupt the regular 
works, should be completely included in 
the list of the pruged. The labor side is 
completely opposed to these moves main- 
taining that, unless the management’s 
proposal of laying the workers off by 
names is taken back, it will never coope- 
rate with the management in the latter’s 
effort to rationalize the industry. The 
mediation plan offered by Chairman 
Nakayama of the Central Labor Mediation 
Board, on the other hand, included the 
following three highlights: 1) as the 
cessation of sabotage is the first prere- 
quisite for the over-all rationalization 
and reconstruction, labor and management 
should cooperate with each other in the 
successful hiking of production; 2) as 
for the personnel curtailment, all efforts 
Should be directed to the achievement of 
the management’s original plan within 
the period of 10 days. Union members 
should never interfere with the company’s 
efforts in this direction; and 3) if the 
number of those who are willing to retire 
fails to reach the expected figure, labor 
and management should sit across the 
negotiating table and decide the further 
courses to take. When this fails, the 
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problem should again be taken to the 
Labor Mediation Board. 

The whirlpool of criticism arose around 
this mediation offer ranging in scope 
from those who maintain that the plan 
was completely in favor of one or the 
other side of the disputing parties. Two 
things, however, stood out in bold relief 
against the confusion. 1) That the Media- 
tion Board recognized the fact that 
there are “sabotages” at the Mitsui mines ; 
and 2) that the Board recognized the 
necessity of personnel curtailments to a 
degree, which the union has constantly 
opposed to from the begining of the 
unionism in Japan. 

Reasons for rejection of this mediation 
plan runs as follows for the labor. 1) 
The mediation plan, under the pretext of 
removing the obstructing influence on 
production, aims at shutting the union 
leaders out of the organizations; and 
2) the clause in the mediation plan stating 
that, if the number of retirement recruits 
fails to reach the original figure, labor 
and management should again get together 
to study further courses to take is a 
conspiracy to force the union into coopera- 
tion to cut its own members’ throats. 
The management, on the other hand, 
maintains that the acceptance of the 
mediation plan may bring about a cease- 
fire for the moment but that, unless the 
“saboteurs” at the Miike Coal Mine 
are purged, the whole reorganization and 
rationalization would not work in the 
long run. 

According to the announcement of the 
management, the number of willing 
persons to retire has already reached the 
original figure, while at Miike alone, the 
number is far from satisfactory with only 
600 workers expressing their willingness 
to retire. The management, therefore, 
mailed on December 2 notices to 1,500 
workers including 300 “saboteurs ” order- 
ing them to quit. The Union, as had 
been expected, declined this proposal 
completely and, in protest, carried out 
demonstrations. Now management and 
labor of the Mitsui Mining are solidly 
locked in the quagmire of bloody strug- 
gles. 

Union Control in Miike Extreme :— 
Mitsui Mining Co., the biggest of all 
corporations in Japan in the number of 
personnel, has been plagued in every 
half-year term by additional red-ink figure 
to the tune of £200-300 million. Is Mitsui 
destined to be an eternally losing enter- 
prise? The consensus is a flat no. If 


the Miike Mine of the giant corporation 
only plays up to the par, much of Mitsut’s 
financial troubles will be dissolved. The 
Miike Mine is the biggest-of Mitsui’s six 
mines with 13,500 workers on its payroll. 
Moreover, the mechanization of the mine 
has already been carried out to an 
admirable point, while the quality of the 
coal it produces is one of the best in 
Japan. Nevertheless, the per worker per 
monthly production of the Miike Mine 
is a lowly 14 tons in comparison with 
the usual 20 tons. Why? The answer 
is too obvious to miss. Majority of the 
workers there works only two to three 
hours a day. Why? There are two 
conspicuous reasons for this strange 
development on the southern tip of the 
country. One is the influence of the 
“revolution theory” propagated by 
Professor I. Sakisaka of Kyushu Univer- 
sity and the other is the weak-kneed policy 
of the Mitsui Mining management, whose 
only tactic in labor disputes is just to 
retreat in front of the fierce labor 
onslaught. The union’s control of its 
members at the Miike Mine is literally 
fabulous. In the first place, the so-called 
Tanju (coal miners housing projects) is 
like an island in the sea completely 
separated from the town proper with 
brick walls surrounded it thick and high. 
No one can sneak into the premises 
without “security clearances” at the gate 
by the union “guards.” Moreover, the 
area is thickly patrolled by the union 
members and every “suspicious ” visitor 
to the place is immediately thrown out 
of the place. Even personal letters are 
subject to the “customs” screenings and 
those from the management are picked 
out and kept by the union without being 
delivered to the addressees. No news- 
paper except Nishi Nippon Newspaper is 
allowed on the premises by the union, 
which maintains that other papers are 
liable to instigate subversions against the 
union. Every yote concerning the union 
activities is carried out under the total 
Supervision of the union leaders, while 
in the national and local elections, voters 
are to hear whom to vote by the union 
leaders at the voting places. As these 
encroachments on the human rights by 
the willful union leaders are of daily 
occurrances, the orders from managements 
are completely disregarded and _ the 
directions from the union leaders are 
kept to the letter. This is nothing but 
the producition control by the union 
leaders. With all these problems and 
difficulties involved, the Mitsui Mining 


, Struggles are expected to continue for a 
i long time to come. 
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Commodity Market 


Cotton Yarn :—Cotton yarn quotations remained relatively 
stiff in November, except for a few ups and downs at sporadic 
intervals. For instance, the yarn price in Osaka (40s singles: 
current-month delivery) stood almost intact on the 240 mark 
throughout the month while the futures deliveries moved 
marginally between ¥230 and £230. The supply and demand 
of cotton yarns and fabrics have been harmoniously balanced 
in recent months, chiefly because of the unexpected fall of 
monthly production due to the damage by the Ise Bay 
typhoon and a ban placed on nocturnal operations and also 
of the active tone of demands inclusive of domestic sales 
and export shipments. The favorable tone of supplies and 
demands is believed to have continued into December. 


The cotton yarn production in November totalled 225,000 
bales with the estimated output in December placed at 221,000 
bales, while the monthly demand is likely to continue standing 
at about 225,000 bales, including 135,000 bales for domestic 
consumption and 135,000 bales for export shipments. Mean- 
while, the inventories of cotton yarn and fabrics as of the 
end of October registered 494,000 bales (in terms of yarn), 
slipping 18,147 bales from a month ago. According to the 
estimate by the Japan Cotton Spinners Association, the average 
monthly production of cotton yarn in the January-March 
period (1960) is placed at 225,000 bales, and the demand is 
set at 218,500 bales (including 83,500 bales for export sales 


* and 135,000 bales for domestic consumption) with the result 


that the month-end inventories are bound to increase 6,500 
bales each month. 


Raw Silk :—Raw silk quotations grew increasingly strong 
in November with the spot price (Yokohama) up at 3,400 
per kilogram (*#204,000 per bale) on November 23 after 
advancing to 2,300 on the 20th from ¥3,200 on the 17th 
and 3,100 on the 11th. An reactionary fall followed, but 
the slip was shortlived, and the quotation passed the month 
into December at around ¥2,400. Futures quotations also 
topped the £200,000 mark (per bale) on November 21 for the 
first time in two years and a half. The Government has been 
adopting a policy of restricting the silk price below the 
£180,000 mark (per bale) since April, 1959, and has continued 
releasing raw silk (purchased by the Government under the 
provisions of the Raw Silk Price Stabilization Emergency 
Measures Law totalling some 48,000 bales) at 180,000 per 
bale. By such “emergency” releases, Government’s silk 
holdings were almost exhausted by the end of November to 
make further stabilization operations difficult. To cope with 
the situation, the Government is hastening to revise the Raw 
Silk Price Stabilization Law so that it may release the 
additional amount of raw silk estimated at 45,600 bales (which 
under the latter law be sold only at *230,000 per bale) at 


¥ 180,000. 


Meanwhile, the Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry reported 
that the raw silk production (preliminary) in November 
totalled 26,838 bales, decreasing 8.0% from the October output, 
while the demand in November reached a new peak at 29,198 
bales, well in excess of October’s 27,503 bales. November 
exports of raw silk totalled 9,884 bales, down 29.0% from 
October, but still up 59.0% over the corresponding month in 


1958. 


Woollen Yarn:—Prices of worsted yarn were comparatively 
fluctuant in November with the Nagoya quotation (current- 
month delivery) starting the month at ¥1,763 per Ib., up some 
7100 over a month ago, soaring to ¥1,830 on the 25th, and 
then diving to 1,728 at the end of the month. The Novem- 
ber boost of the worsted yarn prices was attributable to buy- 
ing operations by major weavers on the spur of swelling 
demands both at home and _ abroad, particularly the fair tone 
of woollen goods exports. In November, Japan’s exports of 
woollen fabrics totalled 2,994,000 square metres, increasing 
15.9% over the October outgoings. As a result, export ship- 
ments of woollen fabrics in the first 11 months of 1959 
aggregated 24,432,000 square metres, registering a sharp gain 
of 43.7% over the sales in the like period a year ago. The 
domestic demand for woollen goods also swelled in November. 
The November production of worsted yarn totalled 6,473 tons, 
up 0.3% over October and 39,2% _ larger than a year abe: 
Despite the rising production, yarn inventories as of the en 
of October stood at 2,070 tons, 13.8% smaller than 2,400 tons 
in November, 1958, 


Chemical Fibres:—The spun rayon yarn quotation (Osaka: 


_ current-month delivery) started November at £153.40 per Ib., 
sup some 10.00 over a month ago, continued marking time 


for some time, and closed the month slightly lower at £145.00. 
Export shipments of spun rayon yarn in November amounted. 
to 1,511 tons, slipping 1.2% from October, and exports of 
spun rayon fabrics also dived 9.5% to 41,811,000 square meters. 
The January-November total of export shipments was 14.0% 
smaller for yarn and 20.0% slimmer for fabrics than a year 
ago. The swelling domestic demand, however, sufficiently 
offset the setback in exports. For instance, the inventories 
of viscose spun rayon yarn as of the end of October slipped. 
8.0% from a month ago to 2,816 tons, or a marked decline 
of 65.0% from a year ago at 8,028 tons, and this trend con- 
tinued into November. Rayon filament yarn moved almost 
in the same manner, with the Osaka quotation (current-month 
delivery) starting November at ¥199.90 per 0.5kg., about 
¥10.00 higher than a month ago, zigzagged for about 20 days 
and ended the month at ¥194.00. Unlike spun rayon yarn, 
rayon filament yarn enjoyed fair exports in November with the 
shipments totalling 1,527 tons or an increase of 17.6% over 
the preceding month. The January-November total of export 
shipments aggregated 11,280 tons, eclipsing the corresponding 
period in 1958 by 25.9%, and eclipsing the calendar 1958 total 
of 10,084 tons. Long-range export contracts with the Soviet 
Union and the United States are major stimulants. 


November Production of Chemical Fibres 
(in metric tons) 


Compared with 
November Oct. (%) 

Rayon filament yarn. .... 6,542 0.5 
Cupra ammonium yarn ... 1,109 0.5 
Rayon: staplers = <iawuceeiss 24,366 1.5 
Acetate yarhi.: «02: 05 2 736 3.1 
Acetate staple ........ 335 8.8 
High-tenacity rayon ..... 1,874 ©1.5 
Min yvion sites 3) aneaeaoe 1,575 4.6 
INVION. Gicceceniae ys oe Ge nee te te 2,862 18.6 
Vinyliden,:. jae: .eaewelets 269 1.2 
Acrylonitrilesy.c  s 0.6 ae) s 1,564 2.4 
Polyvinyl chloride ...... 297 6.8 
MPetoronic ce acts, os oh ccatnes wus 1,302 23.9 
Polyethylene e% ... cepa: 59 96.7 

Otallw ci. tame « susasula ane 42,890 (pil 


Notes: © decreases: others, increases. 
Source: J.C.F.A. 


Rubber :—The domestic quotations of crude rubber, which 
started rebounding in May, 1958, began to accentuate the 
rising tempo and reached ¥246.5 (Tokyo Rubber—RSS $# 3) 
per lb. on November 20, more than double the price in early 
October. Responsible for the marked soaring of crude rubber 
prices is the combination of latest stimulants such as the 
sharply increasing consumption of new rubber in the United 
States and other industrial nations of the world and the 
standstill of rubber production in major producing countries 
including Indonesia. Singapore rubber quotations took the 
lead in the price hike with the markets in consumer countries 
like New York, London and Tokyo following suit. The rubber 
market, however began to calm from early December with the 
average price down to ¥150.0 per Ib. 

Japan’s consumption of crude rubber has been on the steady 
gain, reaching 12,890 tons in August, 13,000 tons in September, 
and 13,160 tons in October. Rubber imports by Japan, on 
the other hand, have been steadily declining apparently for 
fear that the United States and Britain may announce releases 
out of their natural rubber stockpiles. With the year’s peak 
at 16,550 tons registered in August, rubber imports slipped 
to 11,176 tons in September, and further dived to 9,000 tons 
(provisional) in October. As a result, invenvories as of the 
end of October dwindled 5,400 tons from two months ago to 
9,340 tons, and a further slip is estimated to have been made 
vo 6,340 tons as of the end of November, the smallest since 
March, 1955 when the stocks dipped to 6,600 tons. 

In these circumstances, the prices of rubber goods have 
been on the hike. The sales prices of rubber boots, auto 
tires and auto tubes have been raised 10.0-15.0%, effective 
with December deliveries, and also upped were the prices of 
industrial belting (up 15.0%), hoses (up 17.0%) and rubber 
toys (up 10.0%), followed by cycle tires and tubes (up 20.0%) 
and foam rubcer (up 12.0%). The’ Japan Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association estimates that the domestic consumption 
of new rubber in fiscal 1960 will reach 10,850 tons, nearly 
10.0% larger than the 1959 demand, 


' Spinning Companies 

Spinning companies have begun to make 
a sound recovery out of the semi-chronic 
depression. The fast tempo of recovery 
is well noted from the business results 
for the half-year term ended October, this 
year released by the “Big 10” cotton 
spinning companies. The total sales of 
the 10 leaders for the term ending Octo- 
ber, 1959 aggregated *130,000 million, 
some 13.0% larger than the sales in the 
term ended April, 1957, and the combined 
total of declared profits also increased 
some 3-fold. To give more concrete 
figures, the “Big 10” spinners were virtu- 
ally in the red with the total deficits at 
£1,309 million for the term ended April, 
1957. For the half-year term ended 
October, 1959 the combined total of 
net profits reached 6,470 million, mean- 
ing an actual profit gain of *7,729 
million. 

The noteworthy improvement in the 
business results achieved by the “Big 10” 
spinners was attributable chiefly to the 
encouraging progress of inventory adjust- 
ment operations through drastic produc- 
tion cutbacks as well as to the recovery 
of the general demand for textile goods. 
Equally conducive to the welcome deve- 
lopments was the fall of production costs 
mainly because of the slip of the prices 
of major raw materials such as cotton 
and wool. 

Kanegafuchi Spinning 

In the latest recovery of spinning firms, 
Kanegafuchi Spinning was especially out- 
standing. This company has been long 
noted for its positive management policy. 
It was on the basis of its traditional 
business policy that the company some 
time ago widely expanded spun rayon 
equipments at its Hofu plant (Yamaguchi 
prefecture). Unfortunately, textiles began 
to tend downward at the time when the 
expansion plan was completed at Hofu. 
Thus, the company was compelled to 
curtail production before new facilities 
could begin operation, and to carry out 
a large-scale personnel readjustment in 
the autumn of 1958 in order to cope with 
the oncoming depression. The recovery 
from the start of 1958 was steady and 
sure. Responsible for the good showing 
of the company for the September term 
were mainly due to the rally. of chemical 
fibres and the absence of Kanegafuchi 
workers from the strike undertaken by 
all textile workers in August, 1959. The 
silk division of the company made a note- 
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worthy improvement in the half-year term 
under review because of active export 
shipments of silk goods to ‘the United 
States. With the declared profit for the 
September term standing at ¥569million, 
a fair increase is likely for the current 
term ending April, 1960. For the current 
term, the sales are estimated to reach 
23,000 million and het real profit will 
grow to around ¥1,700 million. 
Kanegafuchi’s Business Results 


(In million yen) : 
Term ending Term ending 


Oct., 1959 April, 1959 
Salesianetie wh vtene ee 21,329 18,964 
Sales profi: «06 == , 154 1,691 
erent fate Ss teiaiar 's 15.0% 9.0% 

ales by group— 
Cotton goods. ... 9,557 8,745 
Woollen goods. .. 5,634 5,045 
Chemical fibres .. 4,273 3,407 
Silk & synthetic 
fabres 4.0 ee 2 ,862 1,756 
Profit rates by group— 
Cotton goods. ... 12.0% 9.0% 
Woollen goods. . . 19.0% 12.0% 
Chemical fibres . . 12.0% 2.0% 
Silk & synthetic 
fibres een sse ieee 22.0% 15.0% 
Declared Profit 569 12 


Toyo Spinning 


Toyo Spinning has long been topping 
the list of the “Big 10” spinners in the 
volume of annual sales. For the half- 
year term ended October, 1959, the com- 
pany sold 23,000 million worth, but the 
declared profit was restricted to only 
*£ 61,000,000. 

Toyo’s Business Results 


(In million yen) 
Term ending Term ending 


Oct., 1959 April, 1959 
Salés:¥ 03) .¥ 5): eee 23.091 19,803 
Salesprofit: 4 ces. 2,456 1,383 
Profit ates ssecmeuew. 13.0% 7.0% 
Sales by group— 
Cotton goods ... 13,209 11,698 
Woollen goods . . 6,321 5,048 
Chemical & synthetic 
GIDTES tees Stew as 3,560 3,058 
Profit rates by group— 
Cotton goods ... 11.0% 6.0% 
Woollen goods .. 16.0% 7.0% 
Chemical & synthetic 
fibres)si hs sae. 14.0% 10.0% 
Declared profit . . . 61 158 


The decline of the declared profits in 
the October term from the April term 
despite the gain in the sales volume was 
solely due to the damage done by Typhoon 
Vera which swept through the Ise Bay 
area (surrounding Nagoya, Japan’s textile 
centre) at the close of September. The 
Tomita factory of the company (devoted 
to high-grade yarns) was heavily hit by 
the typhoon with the damage estimated 
at well over ¥800 million. To cover the 
damage, the company had to earmark a 
substantial portion of the October-term 
profit for the recovery of the typhoon 
damage. Despite the unfavorable show- 
ing for the October term, however, the 
company’s future outlook is bright, as it 
still holds a large total of reserve funds 
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and was able to continue a 16.0% dividend 
out of a special reserve. For. the current 
term ending April, 1960, the company 
expects to sell about £25,000 million and 
to garner a net profit of about 1,600 
million. “i 


Dainippon Spinning 
Dainippon Spinning takes the third 
place in the volume of sales among the 
three firms, but tops in the amount of 
declared profits. The business result of 
the company for the October (1959) term 
was generally favorable, as follows: 


Dainippon’s Business Results 
(In million yen) 
Term ending Term ending 


Oct., 1959 April, 1959 
Sales: We ctctie fete, 6 19,871 16,264 
Sales profit . . .- 2,544 944 
Profit vate? > Se. 13.0% 6,0% 
Sales by group— 
Cotton goods ... 10,159 8,903 
Woollen goods .. 5,283 4,089 
Chemical fibres. . 3,711 3,704 
Silk & synthetic 
fibres ~ =k): 716 566 
Profit rates by group— 
Cotton goods ... 13.0% 8.0% 
Woollen goods .. 7.0% 17.0% 
Chemical fibres. . 7.0% - 
Silk & synthetic 
fiDreS “se. cueeet 6 10.2% 2.0% 
Declared profit . . . 752 54 


In the October term, the company in- 
corporated the sum of 500 million into 
the price fluctuation reserve fund, and 
made special depreciation of 743,000,000 
For the current term ending April, 1960, 
the company expects to sell 21,500 mil- 
lion and to reap a net profit of ¥1,500— 
1,600 million. 

Fuji Spinning 

Fuji Spinning, devoted almost exclu- 
sively to cotton and spun rayon, was 
heavily affected by the depression of the 
spun rayon sector. The business result 
of the company for the half-year term 
ended October, 1959, however, was com- 
paratively fair with the sales and profits 
fairly up over the preceding term. 


Fuji’s Business Showings 
(In million yen) 
Term ending Term ending 


Oct., 1959 April, 1959 
Sales 32, afi ae 8,661 7,908 
Profithes: Fr... .anere 1,103 472 
Proitiratese shee 13 6 
Sales by group— 
Cotton goods ... 5,253 4,982 
Chemical fibres. . 1,734 1,622 
Synthetic fibres & 
GENEES hn AE ts 1,674 1,304 
Profit rate by group— 
Cotton goods ... 14.0% 11.0% 
Chemical fibres. . 11.0% = 
Synthetic fibres & 
others os. wan = 20% 11.0% 


Declared profit... 414 51 


SS 


‘ 


-Tangement with Monticatini (Italy). 
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_ The marked improvement of the profit 


rate of the chemical fibres sector was 


largely responsible for the better showing 
of Fuji Spinning for the October term. 
The company registered the declared 
profit of 414,000,000 for the October 
term after having set aside *£48,000,000 
for a special reserve fund and 90,000,000 
for the inventory revaluation loss and the 
price fiuctuation reserve, and continued 
a 16.0% dividend for the term. In an 
attempt for better profits, the company 
is endeavoring to multiply its manage- 
ment form by diversifying its products 
which hitherto were confined largely to 
cotton and spun rayon goods. As the 
first step toward this direction, it has 
embarked upon the synthetic and mixed 
products sector, and the present effort is 
being directed toward industrialization of 
propylene through a technical tieup ar- 
The 
company expects to register the sales of 
¥9,500—9,600 million and to garner a 
profit of about *£1,000 million in the 
current term ending March, 1960. 


Nitto Spinning 
Nitto Spinning enjoys a comparatively 
unique position among the “Big 10” 
spinners as it is engaged in the proces- 
sing of “mineral fibres” like glass fibre 
and rockwood. 


Nitto’s Business Showing 
(In million yen) 
Term ending Term ending 


Oct., 1959 April, 1959 
REALS Menges oienfha. 8,327 7,247 
PEORES SS Gites Sl al 1,234 654 
Prohit rate". , =... 14 11 
Sales by group— 
Cotton goods . . 3,853 3,918 
Chemical fibres. . 3,226 2,436 
Silk & synthetic 
HIDES Sires nee 396 172 
Mineral fibres 851 719 
Profit rates by group— 
Cotton goods ... 16.0% 11.0% 
Chemical fibres. . 11.0% 3.0% 
Silk & synthetic 
ABLES <>.) atuat its 4.0% 2.0% 
Mineral fibres 21.0% 23.0% 
Declared profits. .. 301 38 


Responsible largely for better result 
for the October term was the favorable 
sales of specific products like high-grade 
resin-treated cotton fabrics due to the 
advent of the seasonal demand, as well 
as a bigger profit from the cotton goods 
sector. The company is gradually indus- 
trializing production of Nitron, a synthe- 
tic fibre in the acrylic group of chemical 
textiles and also is set to start manufac- 
turing polypropylene through a technical 
tieup deal with Italy’s Monticatini. The 
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company is expected to sell 39,000 mil- 
lion and to earn ¥600 million for the 
current term ending April, 1960." 


Daiwa Spinning 

The notable elevation of the profit rate 
of the sales of cotton goods which ac- 
count for more than 65% of the com- 
pany’s business was the first support to 
Daiwa Spinning’s showing in the half- 
year term ending October, 1959. 

Daiwa’s Business Showings 


(In million yen) 
Term ending Term ending 


Oct., 1959 April, 1959 

SaleSion i gusts sea ge ne 10,420 9,577 
Sales Profit. .... 1,329 608 
Prot rate ch eten 13.0% 6.0% 
Sales by group— 

Cotton goods . 6,519 6,186 

Woollen goods . . 966 795 

Chemical fibres. . 2,283 2,145 

Synthetic fibres. . 650 450 
Profit rate by group— 

Cotton goods , 14.0% 9.0% 

Woollen goods . . 9.0% 1.0% 

Chemical fibres. . 11.0% 1.0% 

Synthetic fibres. . 8.0% 6.0% 
Declared profit... 505 101 


The company expects to register the 
sales of 11,500 million in the current 


term ending April, 1960 with the real 
profit for the term estimated at £800 


million. Since the early part of 1959 
Daiwa Spinning has been conducting a 
basic research pertaining to fluorine fibres 
through a technical tieup with Osaka 
Metal Industry. 


Kureha Spinning 


As other spinning firms, the business 
result of Kureha Spinning was favorable 
for the term ending October, 1959. 

Kureha’s Business Showings 


(In million yen) 
Term ending Term ending 


Oct., 1959 April, 1959 
Salesmieys, cs22 ae ews 10,460 $,548 
Sales profitiy. sare: ih 17555 753 
Profit tatew - 5 ee 14.0% 8.0% 
Sales by group— 
Cotton goods ... 9,173 8,744 
Woollen goods . . 1,287 804 
Declared profit... 326 202 


The company still remains under the 
heavy impact of bulky debts (estimated 
at £8,500 million, inclusive of short-and 
long-term loans), and the burden of 
interest payment is equally bulky (esti- 
mated at 530 million a year) because 
of extensive investments in its subsidiaries 
like Kureha Chemical. As of the end of 
October, 1959, such investments aggregat- 
ed 4,505 million. 


Kurashiki Spinning 
With the sales for the term ending 
October well eclipsing £10,000 million, 


Al 


the company reaped a fair profit for the 
term. Responsible for the good showing 


-was the improvement of the sales of 


cotton goods, and the slip of wool prices 
(by about ¥¥120—150 per Ib.). 


Kurashiki’s Business Showings © 
(In million yen) 
Termending Term ending 


Oct., 1959 April, 1959 

SalestsW.csc0n caene 10,629 9,644 
Sales profit. .... 1,658 919 
Profit rate... 16.0% 10.0% 
Sales by group— 

Cotton goods ... 8,042 7,546 

Woollen goods .. 2,586 7,546 
Profit rate by group— 

Cotton goods .. 12.0% 9.0% 

Woollen goods . . 27.0% 13.0% 
Declared profit... 650 319 


The company expects to sell 11,100 
million worth in the current term ending 
April, 1960 to reap a prhfit well over 
*¥ 1,200 million. 


Shikishima Spinning 

An encouraging improvement was noted 
in the cotton and woollen goods sectors 
of the company in the half-year term 
ending October, 1960, the unfavorable 
showing of the synthetic fibres sector 
forced the company to stand in the red 
eventually for the term. With the synthetic 
fibres sector expected to garner profits in 
the current term (ending April, 1960) and 
with other sectors certain to continue in 
the black, a bright future is in store for 
the company with the sales estimated at 
around *9,000 million and the profit at 
about £600 million. 


Shikishima’s Business Showings 
(In million yen) 
Term ending Term ending 


Oct., 1959 April, 1959 
Sales\* 4. «0s =e 7,973 7,302 
Sales, profit, . ... . « 1,065 645 
Profit rate” J... . 13.0% 9.0% 
Sales by group— 
Cotton goods ... 6,918 6,210 
Woollen goods . . 154 113 
Chemical fibres. . 900 823 
Synthetic fibres. . 174 — 
Declared profit... 440 154 


Nisshin Spinning 

The sales of Nisshin Spinning for the 
last term ending October, 1959 totalled 
¥£9,394,000,000, well in excess of the sales 
in the preceding term at *8,620,009,000. 
The declared profit at *£729,000,000 was 
not correspondingly bulky, as the com- 
pany’s Nagoya plant was heavily damaged 
by the Ise Bey typhoon. To cover the 
consequent loss, the company was com- 
pelled to set aside the sum of *£4000,000,- 
000. The sales profit rate at 18.4%, how- 
ever, is the best of all the “Big 10” results. 
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Company Notes 


Sumitomo’s Atomic Energy Project 
(Sumitomo Atomic Energy Industry Co.) 
Sumitomo Atomic Energy Industry, 

financed by all major firms of the Sumi- 
tomo group, made its debut on November 
18, in the wake of similar atomic energy 
companies created by the financing of 
other former Zaibatsu groups—Mitsui 
and Mitsubishi. The new company is 
capitalized at *¥630 million (paid-up; 
authorized capital, 342,000 million), with 
the capital share payment due in the early 
part of 1960. As major activities, the new 
company is tasked with test-manufactur- 
ing and sales of atomic energy equipments 
side by side with researches and studies 
pertaining to the peaceful utilization of 
atomic power. Basic studies of related 
problems will be made by other Sumi- 
tomo-group companies concerned includ- 
ing—radioactive rays (Sumitomo Chem- 
ical Industry), nuclear fuel refining (Sumi- 
tomo Metal Mining), nuclear fuel proces- 
sing (Sumitomo Metal Industries & Su- 
mitomo Electric Industry), and nuclear 
fuel instruments (Nippon Electric Indus- 
tries). 

Pakistani Order for Com. Cables (Sumi- 
tomo Electric Industries) 

Sumitomo Electric Industries has re- 
ceived an order from the Postal Services 
Ministry of the Pakistani Government 
for about £150 million worth of com- 
munication cables. The order comprises 
about 56,500,000 worth of city cables (75 
pairs to 800 pairs) and 48,000,000 worth 
of suburban cables (104 pairs-steel sheath- 
ed and 216 pairs-cotton taped). 


New Synthetic Rubber Project (Japanese 
Geon Co.) 

For increasing synthetic rubber produc- 
tion, Japanese Geon has drafted the second 
production expansion plan aimed at boost- 
ing the annual output by 30,000 tons. 
The new plan, which was submitted to 
the Ministry of International Trade & 
Industry for approval in November, is 
designed for lowering production costs 
by mass production. Japanese Geon com- 
pleted the first synthetic rubber produc- 
tion plan with the monthly production 
placed at 8,600 tons of special synthetic 
rubber (such as SBR) at its Kawasaki 
plant, in May, this year, and started 
manufacturing in August. 

World Bank Loans to Steel ( Yawata Iron 
& Steel and Fuji Iron & Steel) 
Contracts for World Bank loans to 

Yawata Iron & Steel and Fuji Iron & 

Steel totalling $44,000,000 ($20,000,000 for 

Yawata and $24,000,000 for Fuji) were 


formally signed in Washington D.C. 
November 12. . The requests for the cur- 
rent loans were submitted to the World 
Bank in October, 1958 as part of the 
second series of World Bank Loans 
(estimated to total $315,000,000). Yawata 
will use the new loan for the expansion 
of the Tobata Works and Fuji will spend 
the loan for the expansion of the Hiro- 
hata works and for machinery to be 
imported from the United States. The 
contracts were concluded between the 
World Bank and the Japan Development 
Bank with the guarantee by the Japanese 
Government. 


Hyzex Power Cable with High Soften- 
ing Point (Fujikura Cable Works & 
Mitsui Petrochemical) 

By virtue of a joint research with Mi- 
tsui Petrochemical, Fujikura Cable Works 
has succeeded in manufacturing a “ Hy- 
zex power cable” with the softening point 
as high as 130 degrees C. The cable is 
reported to be most suitable at places using 
quantities of chemicals, and is expected 
to be widely in demand by chemical plants. 


Electronic-Line Automatic Control (Ho- 
kushin Electric Works) 

Hokushin Electric Works, Ltd. has suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing on commercial 
basis an electronic-line automatic control 
equipment (commonly known as the E- 
line system). The company is one of the 
first of many electric machine manufac- 
turers making exhaustive studies in the 
application of electronic devices to auto- 
matic control operations. Other major 
manufacturers marketing electronic-con- 
trol equipments are Yokogawa Electric 
Works (all electronic-type automatic 
control system), Fuji Electric Mfg. (tele- 
par system), Yamatake Honeywell Keiki 
(Te? o’ Set) and Shimadzu Seisakusho 
(electric system), and Tokyo Keiki (mycro- 
sen system). 


For More Land Machinery Production 
(Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering) 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering 

Co., Ltd. will undertake a three-year 
equipment rationalization program start- 
ing January, 1960 at the total cost of 
about ¥3,000 million for boosting the 
production of land machinery. Upon the 
completion of the present plan, the com- 
pany will increase the production of 
machinery on land uses to 50.0% of the 
total sales (with ships accounting for the 
remaining half.) 


New Anti-Biotic against Cancer to be 
Marketed (K yowa Fermentation Industry) 
Kyowa Fermentation Industry Co., Ltd. 

has started marketing in October a new 

anti-biotic against cancer named “Mitemy- 
cin” manufactured through the refining 
of a new actinomyces discovered in Tokyo. 

The new antibiotic is reported to be parti- 
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cularly effective as a cure for nasty 
cancer of the stomach. 


Tieup with Inocenti for Machine Tool 
(Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering) 
The Hiroshima Precision Machine 

Manufactory of Mitsubishi Shipbuilding 


& Engineering was officially authorized 


by the Foreign Investment Council to 
conclude a technical tieup contract with 
Inocenti Societa Generale per L’Industria 
Metallurgica e Meccanica of Italy on 
November 4. Under the contract, the 
Japanese company will induct technical 
knowhow from the Italian firm for the 
manufacture of the CBW-type milling, 
boring machines and multi-process ma- 
chine tools of the highest international 
standards. 


Giant Tanker for Brazil Completed 
(Ushikawajima Heavy Industries) — 
Ishikawajima Heavy Industries, Ltd. 

completed the giant tanker President 

Wenceslau by the order of Petroleo 

Brasileiro S/A (the Petroleum Corporation 

of Brazil). The big tanker (33,000 tons) 

was launched in July, this year, and was 
delivered to the Brazilian customer’s re- 
presentative in Japan in a ceremony held 

in Tokyo on November 30. 


New Firm for Metal Precision Screens 

(Dainippon Printing) 

Dainippon Printing Co., Ltd. has esta- 
blished a new company under the name 
of Dainippon Photo-Mechanical Industry 
Co. for the production of shadow masks, 
transistor masks, screens for centrifugal 
separators and like products for which 
the domestic demand has been increasing 
sharply. The new company, capitalized 
at 20,000,000, will be headed by Kenji 
Katayama (executive director of Dainippon 
Printing) as president, and will start 
operation at the initial monthly capacity 
of 500 pieces of shadow masks. 


Stainless Pipes Bound for Soviets (Kobe 

Steel Works) 

The Kobe Steel Works, Ltd. concluded 
a contract for the export of about 1,000 
tons of stainless steel pipes (valued at 
about *1,200,000,000)' bound for the 
Mineral Products Trading Corporation of 
the Soviet Union. Under the contract, 
inked through Meiwa Sangyo, calls for 
the shipment of steel pipes. (25-60 mm in 
diametre) over the period of 10 months 
starting February, 1960. 


Gas-Filled Mercury Rectifier (Hitachi 

Ltd.) 

The Hitachi Works of Hitachi Ltd, 
has completed the production of a 
gas-filled mercury rectifier for Kei-Han- 
Shin Kyuko (Express) Railway Co. 
The new rectifier (1,000 Kw, 600 V in 
capacity) is installed in a steel case about 
2 meters high. It can be erected in the 
open and operated mechanically from a 
distance. It dispenses with the trouble 
of heating a mercury tank for mercury 
steam necessary for the operation of the 
rectifier as has hitherto been the case 
with ordinary rectifiers. 
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Book Review 


Sekiyu-kagaku Shihon no Keisei (in Japanese) (The Formation 


of Petrochemical Capital) Compiled by Kagaku Keizai Kenkyu- 


sho (Chemical Economy Study Institute) Published by Toyo 

Keizai Shinpo-Sha. *£370. Pp. 273. 

Of all the inorgnic materials for chemical industry, industrial 
salt and phosphor ores are the only two items lacking in Japan. 
On the contrary, when the matter turns to organic materials 
including oils-fats, starch and coal, Japan has always been on 
short supply. On top of this, it is almost next to impossible 
for the prices of these items to drop sufficiently to reduce the 
production costs of the finished items. Hence the keenly-felt 
necessity of the rise of petrochemical industry in Japan. As 
early as in 1954, the Ministry of International Trade & In- 
dustry. drew up the “measure for the fostering of petro- 
chemical industry in Japan. The highlights of the MITI measure 
include the following three points: 1) To put tighter controls 
over the bulky imports of petrochemical products totalling 


. $12,600,000 annually ; 2) to promote exports of such petro- 
- chemical products as sythetic resins and sytehtic fibers; and 


3) to contribute to the rationalization of petroleum refining 
and ammonium industries. The MITI is also giving a helping 
hand in the industry’s trial to bring down the prices to the 


_ international level by permitting the selected enterprises to ask 


x 


for technical assistances from the overseas companies. As the 
petrochemical industry requires a great deal of capital, the 
following three forms of pooling capital and other resources 
are currently in evidence in Japan. 1) Cooperation among the 
former Zaibatsu affilites and subsidiaries; 2) Cooperation 
among the enterprises in a particular locale; and 3) Coopera- 
tion among the non-Zaibatsu companies in their trial to muster 
enough power to compete successfully with Zaibatsu enter- 
prises. The current book is a fully-documented reportage on 
these and other interesting points in Japan’s rising petrochemi- 
cal industry. (K.N.) 


Nihon no Sekiyu Sangyo—(Japan’s Petroleum Industry) (In 
Japanese) Edited by Seiji-Keizai Kenkyu-Sho (Politico-Economic 
Study Institute) Pp 196. Price : £280. 

Japan has one of the poorest oil resources in the world. 
This fact has forced the Japonese oil enterprises into becom- 
ing mere oil refiners of imported petroleum. This fact in its 
turn makes Japan’s oil makers heavily dependent on the giant 
foreign oil enterprises. During the Pacific War, the military 
government forced the oil refiners to merge into eight major 
companies—Nippon, Mitsubishi, Showa, Maruzen, Daikyo, 
Nihon Mining, Toa Nenryo and Koa—in the hope of making 
best of the poor petroleum resources available to Japan. 

After the War, every one of these eight major oil refiners 
are more or less related to foreign oil enterprises in their 
reconstruction and developments. For example, the Standard 
Vacuum has Toa Nenryo under its wings (with controlling 
share of the company’s stock) and refine its own oil for 
distribuion throughout Japan. Caltex, on the other hand, has 
a contract with Nippon Oil and the two companies have set up 
an oil-refining affiliate for the Japanese markets. Caltex has 
50% of Koa Oil’s share, while Shell Oil has provided half of 
Showa Oil’s capital. Mitsubishi Oil likewise has a tie-up con- 
tract with Tidewater Oil of the U.S. Other Japanese oil 
companies, perhpas not so conspicuously, have some kind of 
relations with foreign oil companies—some through long-term 
oil supply contracts, others through chartering of oil tankers 
and still others through capital requirement. A new develop- 
ment is now dawning for the Japanese petoleum industry in 
the form of rising petrochemical industry as a major industry 
of the 20th century. At this important juncture, the appearance 
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of the current book devoted to the analysis and documenta- 
tion of the present situation of Japan’s petroleum industry 
cannot be too highly praised. (K.N.) 


Nippon 1959—A Charted Survey of Japan Compiled by the 
Tsuneta Yano Memorial Society and Pubulished by Kokusei- 
sha, Tokyo. Pp. 280. Price 1,600. 

Readers would be tempted to call this book “Japan at a 
Glimpse” or something like that rather than the august-sound- 
ing name now adopted—Nippon-A Charted Survey. When you 
have something to know about Japan, her people or her 
industries, just look for that something in this book. There, 
in a neat and compact form, you will find what you have been 
looking for. Everyone who has an inkling of interest in things 
Japanese, Nippon 1959 will be a very handy companion in your 
library. (A.T.) 


Togyo Jiten (Sourcebook on Sugar Industry) (in Japanese) 
by Hiroshi Higuchi. Published by Naigai Keizai-sha. pp. 608. 
Price: 3,000. Format: B-5 (182X257). 

Published as it is just at the moment when a new epoch is 
apparently dawning on the sugar industry in the world, this 
is quite an appropriate publication. “Sugar production in the 
world is estimated to have reached - 50,000,000 tons, or the 
biggest figure ever recorded in history.... Spot quotations 
on the New York sugar market is reported to have sagged 
to ¢2.50. These figures deserve special attention as signs of a 
forthcoming new era in this industry,” writes the author in 
his preface. 

This publication, encased, consists of four parts: ie. Sou- 
rcebook on Sugar Industry, Sugar Industry Memoirs (included 
in Sourcebook), World Sugar Directory (separate cover) and 
World Sugar Charts (five folded loose leaves illustrating pro- 
ducing centers, quotations, flow sheets, etc.). In the Source- 
book, all the aspects of the sugar industry is explained in 
detail from every angle: namely, history in the world and 
Japan, making processed, refining, artificial sweetenings, mar- 
keting, consumption, the sugar industry in world countries, 
international relations and so forth. The directory lists 
about 1,700 sugar firms (cane and beet) and their organi- 
zations all the world over. The Sugar Industry Memoirs, 
written in essay style by 41 sugar industrialists and experts, 
provide interesting historical data about the sugar industry in 
Japan. Readers can also enjoy 40 pictorial pages at the front. 

The author is a noted journalist versed in the sugar in- 
dustry. In 1956, he published Nippon Togyo Shi (History of 
Japan’s Sugar Industry), the cream of which appears to have 
been incorporated into this publication. (M.Y.) 


Lectures on Economic Principles (Volume II): Written by 
Sir Dennis Robertson. Published by Staples Press Limited, 
London. 16s net. Pp. 162. 

This is the second volume of an important series of lectures 
on Economic Principles delivered by Sir Dennis Robertson. 
The first volume dealt with introductory matters and with 
the Theory of Value: the present volume deals with the 
Theory of Distribution and the third with Money and the 
fluctuations of economic activity. This will make especially 
good and enlightening reading to the general readers who 
have an inkling of interest in how the economic system 
works and reacts. (A.T.) 


Japanese Woodblock Prints: By Shizuya Fujikake; Published 
by Japan Travel Bureau. Price: *£600 ($3.25 outside Japan). 
Pp. 225 with 150 photos. 

In the famous Tourist Library Series of J.T.B. Japanese Wood- 
Block Prints is a rejuvenated edition of one of the established 
works on the art of Japanese wood-block prints. Written by 
the late Mr. Shizuya Fujikake, who devoted his whole life to 
the study of a variety of Japanese wood-block prints from the 
art’s infancy in the 11th century down to the present-day, 
the current book is packed with the maximum of illustrations 
possible for this kind of book and price. You can unknowing- 
ly become a minor authority on the subject of Japanese 
wood-block by a casual, leisure-time reading of this small, 
but enlightening book. (br) 
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| 1958 


ose 


622.30 
116.37 


907 
5.91 


eee 
ww 
Nw PrOWwW Wor 


Re Sake 


2,690 
14,856 
27,464 


126.0 
4,457 
1,685 
2,772 
49 
16,475 
96.4 
37,447 
29,921 


113.4 


tas 1959 
A 1956 | 1957 ene eer SS a 
Items standards Ave. | Ave. | Ave. | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nox. 
i ; 243] 4 1,118 
cc ata ra ' Fiscal Year « 1,634) 2,597] 4 2,510 116] 49 266 «= 601] 99), 
Treasury Acct. with the Public (1).....- } £ 100,000,000 
ts (2) End of Year or 3.423 
Bank of Japan Accounts (2) 7,848, 8,371 8,910 -7,883| «7,811 _—«*7,794 7.853 Aen 331 
OE ie: eee eel 2 aah Te 100,000,000 Te ea Oe eg ee ee ae 3,386) 2,431 
Peatey lone A eae She Bie stn a 5,867, 3,872  5,360|  3,649| 3,891} 3,107} 3,066 4, ; 
1 Be ids Seog, eth Ohi tes) ace ae ” ’ r 
Postal Savings. and Boe ale Aepsel Vavinies 6,652, 7,654, 8,597| 8,784) 9,062} 9,086 ” : 
(3) End of Year or Month...... Re ” 39| 66.891] 67,339] 69,394} 69,245 aa) 
nks Account (2) End of Year or Mon 47,642| 55,048) 64,840) 66,6 , , °617 “4 
Deposits idea GRE: Matas CMa gle 4 40,661| 50,244) 58,129] 61,383| 62,111] 62,886] 64,192] 64 
OANSAS cer ee ria aw ners, clean ey “corel all Scere has ’ 15,673 - 
: 1/ 15,686] 14,976] 15,187) 15, 
Clearings of Bills (4) i 146,302/ 161,191] 166,830| 16,78 : Eo are ‘3 
NES Rae er ee 34100, 000,000 401,110] 511,711} 569,394) 47,913| 46,080| 45,410 st 
iptereat Rate on Loan of All Banks™(2)....| Per Pic 2.311 2.304 2.333 2.214 2.212 2.209 2.207 it 3 
Stocks 
Average Share Price(Tokyo Stock Exchange) en eee re 
> 485.33} 535.57/ 571.97| 806.95] 832. : : d $8 
be Peace Mean ee tie 126-43; 114.10, 110.36 146.55] 150.22) 154.45, 156.89 158.54 160 
kyo Stock Exchange (3) 7 x 495| 2,142 2,914} + — 2,329) 
Tokyo Stock Exchange (5) aft 6,692} 7,692| 11,684 1,682) 1,528 «1, ; : ; 
Total Turnovers, eta ae Ts “eae 8 ee 6.65) 7.id| 6.08} 2, AT he ae aa 
NMvestment Y1eldS . . 1. 1. «© © we ew ew ew ew ew 2 
Prices 
ice) Indices (2) 8.61  99.7| 100.1) 101.0/ ‘101.8 
“Bol Aveagg wes ccs cvs 7 77 :|  sseaaco | 1g 1h) 4) mea] Mal aka 
See UE a ee 2 100.4 102:2). 99:3, 99:0 99-1] 100-3) 100.9 102.1; 103.4 
ODSUMETASOOGS eiwen st fs el tau'e) (eis) cs! ei oi al 4, ute an 
i ices (6 03.8} 105.4) 104.4 105.9 A 
ee Ao usenet hd en ok oats 1955100 100.4) 108.5] 103.0) 303.7 i el) es 1) er 
Teeyo Retail Prise Indices (Toy Heer toes ee ae ee 
Tokyo Living Cost Indices (7)......... 1946. 11=100 : . 
Ea cisa/d rade Brice Indices (1) 96.41 97.4) 90.7| 90.0). ~—«s- 90.0 ~—s 90.8} 491.2) ~~. ’ 
Pe ee ce eames 95.9| 101.4) 88.4) 84.0) 84.1) += 84.4) «= 83-4) «310 
WHOS Some. Wess er suine we ots tebe lofeh statis 
Foreign Trade 
283 3 
Boe eee yale Meth oe cot Million Dotiars | 2,801 2.959 2.875 | 300) go] 88 aaisl eg 
AGN Ss On ee Smee ee 4 '729| 1,426 © 156] 4 511 4 14 ll] 4 16 48 3 
BIANCE Nemec Wetem citetra ns Nelle eten ints roles ay 
Bore igpat rade jvolmme tadices’ (1) .9) 231.5] 240.4) 266.1; + -295.8| 293.6 278.91 939.4 
Tere SEs SET rie eats A os gti 38.3) W724) 1d1'8) | isecl| tere] tees] 1183 181.9 
MPOFtS seks. Saeed amare Mout. teat als ah 
: e 360 
Siete es ee tere Mitton Dollars | $235) $64] $51) go ga) 
Motalvexpenditures i. s cate Se ee 5 3931 «533 511 53 “tesa 51 65 
Balances case es ees e lp ae BERT es 4 * 738 524 629 1,105 1,201 1,181 1,209 1,280 1,291 
Foreign Currency Reserve (1)......... an 
Production & Inventories 
Deli Indices (8) 
Ghia ee ee 1955=100 73.3] 43-3) 144.2} 178.1 179.6) 179.2] 4186.0 188.5 
Re ee ete rs 123.5 146.4) 147.01 185.4) «186-21 186.9 4194.0) 196:2 
ANUTACCU LEN Bs meen cents Sin tes var bps miankedls fae Ar 
Raw Sine ae Tnweniories ee we pias 117.9 163.2 160.8) 170.4 177.0 178.7) 4179. 178.9 
NG gaa ae Ne ea 99.6, 129.0, 153.9] 150.4, 156.0] 4155.5] 4155.1 158.6 
Mini SeManufacturings 5s lens ao 4 a . . : : : . 3 
Sellers Inventories Indices (oo of 114.1] 145.1] 154°6| 154.2] 156.9] 166.6] 165.2 ct 
Construction Works Starte 
j ivi 21,021) 22,413; 23,194, 2,111/ + 2,483) _~—«2, 268 oh 
Oe ee ee ee em ae LOOM ee 
Order Received for Machinery (10) re) iti)’ 7 | 00,000,000 coat anes pole 4 Hes : — ss se i 
Hailroad Carloadinge (2) oe aD) o|. AO tone | ge SUT nels ant 14,709) 14,468) 14,805, 15,798] 15,505 
All Japan Department Store Sales (8)... | | ¥ million 258,899} 309,950} 338,370) 27,061 ,667| 27, : 432,579 ss 
Labor, Household Budget 
Employment Indices (Regular Employees) (13) 
Manufacturing 1955=100 109.5, 122.7, 125.4! 137.4) ~—«137.7/ «138.01 «139.0 ns 
Employment Total 6) 11) 2/3 2i°°°¢° 10,000 4,172) 4,284 4,312| 4,539) 4,489 4,495] 4,367| «4,548 
Agricultural Employment |) 2521/7 *° is 1,645} 1,607; 1,547; 1,767} «1,625 13603] +—«21,610| _—«1757 
2S a lacie ak eee Fret umtsporiaas eS 2,527 2,677 hee aie ht 282 cae oy i 
otal Unemployment |(6)is"- Sule ane eee ne 63 52 = 
Regular Employee Cash Wage Total (13) 
Manatacturing’’.ve.keorts 2 ie 2 es Monthly - yen 18,348) 19,259] 19,180 23,767, 27,109! 18,329] 17,659 
Regular Employees Real Wage Indices (13) 
Mantiactaring...<'.; .... 0 oe nz 108.9} 109.3} 112.8, +—«:138.9| +—158.2) 105.4) ~—«-102.5 
Wage Earners Household Budget (All Cities) 
| 
SES OS ee aa et aera Parr Monthly- yen | 30,776 32,664) 34,663) 43,170, 39,565] 33,606 32,2171 32,600 
ae 2 eee . 27,543/ 28,946| 30,638) 32,661] 33,838, 30,442| 28°670| 30'836 
onsumer anda 
BNITCACIES eseeelee setrcmeteates a gis he ened 1955 F.Y.=100 105.2 109.8 116.9 123.0 124.9 114.3 113.7 116.8 
Source: (1) Finance Ministry, { 


(6) Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office. 


Notes: * End of 1955 & 1956 Fiscal yea 


ago. « Revised at source, 


(2) Bank of Japan. 
(10) Economic Planning Agency. 


r. ** New version of 
ever, The Oriental Economist carries the old versio 


(3) Ministry of Postal Services. 
(7) The Oriental Economist. 
(11) Transportation Min 
Dow-Jones average is in 
n re-calculated and adju 


(4) Tokyo Clearing House. 


(8) Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 
istry. 


sted from the new Version. 


(12) Japanese National Railways. 


(5) Tokyo Stock Exchange. 
(9) Ministry 
- (13) Labor Ministry. 
effect since January, 1959. For the continuity of indexes, how- 


*** Corresponding months a year 


? 
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2. Treasury Accounts with the Public 
4 (In 100,000,000) (Ministry of Finance.) 
Fiscal 1958 Fiscal Fiscal 
Items Kor July Oc I 1959 1958 
— — ct.— an.— = aj 
June Sept Dec. Mar. Total oe Ie Sept. Oct Nov Nov. 
* General Account 
exeaue 
AROB weteay <, cps a gayle Her neers ates topnal Se 2,422 2,563 2,485 2,681 10,151 2,620) 2,880) 973 753 760 642 
eee eee eer ear) oe Oe | 28a all apne ae 1 ios) ios] «SoSH SL 
Platel er.) aes inet |. eave! eine ie cc eay ot 2,983 2,960 2,811 3,032 11,786 3, 329 3,329 1,109 855 858 724 
Seed 
CUrIty: FPOrCe@S). nus: js eens se te 2 
Pe een se Ree a; ar] ase] 8 a er: re rn ne 
Public Works Expenditure....... 315 203 345 312 13175 230 235 66 68 47 17 
Local Finance Equalization Grants . . 1,057 614 613 282 2,566 1,171 724 619 92 495) 465 
Compulsory Education Expenditure. . 242 194 288 228 "952 "261 192 60 62 63 58 
pete iS aeisMovin tenis. Gomis Giants ates laut 41,072 977 1,367 925 4,397 1,137 913 295 383 358) 314 
Sa citeMPeisits” 6: <ouds ees sacha cams 43,136 2,345 3, ;093 2,125) 10,755 3,297 2,411 1,169 744 1,068 998 
PE AAMCON | ca MNES c) si kaa csh sc © lege &-.2 © 153 615] 6 282 907 1,031} © 88 918) © 60 111) © 210) & 274 
. mec sa al Others 
} oodstu OREROL Ria << fans, teere seaica sc 1.000} © 329' © 1,411 804 64 953} + 445 23} © 872; 4 555) © 378 
ate ends ee Se Be hy eee Oo ae © 423 67| © 295 147) 504, © 214 32 47) © 172) © 116) & 61 
oe ee ae ee Sie pike srs, sh’ ia : 52 6 19) & 90) 43) 0 ie ae 53) © 26) & 15) © uo 
National Railways and Nippon’ Tele: | ‘: ae i PR a i aes Mt : 
graph & Tel. Public Corporation eye OD 73 116} © 236 316 123) © 97 181 64 Sil 25 33 
poe Corporation 2s. "=.. a. ss © 298) +) 288) 4 399 © 310) © 1,295) oO 310} © 255) © 125) © 92; & 101) © 107 
it a eh eR IMee 0: Ws NOME Gs ss) Shya atic 4 223 136} © 156 275 644 © 147 356 79} © 7 113) © 42 
DEAL Er oa Sous: 6 Cie aws «evel awe ae) 27; © 246) © 2,516 1,142; © 1,591) © 46} © 262 94, © 1,203) © 703) © 533 
- Adjustment Items ........... ie 20126 26 324, 15) » 118 4 8s © 13 41) & 31 47 
A Foreign Exchange -. . ..6 s . 2 5% sxe © 327) © 572) & 686) 4 350) & 1,935) 0 473} & 411) © 120) © 192) » 174 & 255 
LE ET ROOPS ater cS aC CRO em aer arse aren © 574, © 231) & 3,456 1,751 2,510) © 725 237, © 99} © 1,243) © 1,118) © 1,109 
3. Monthly Report of All Banks 
(September 1959 Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
All Banks rast 
Debenture ~ St ba an Leftover | Month-end Account 
= City Local Trust < ” 
Issuing Total (86) from Pre. previous (16) 
Banks (3) Banks (13) | Banks (64) Banks (6) mo. (86) year (87) 
Deposits 
igrentsOeDOSUSM ese caeits.cc: ce 16/01 8: ore 20,092 774,909 205,619 55,618 1,056, 238 1,040,263 1,259,770 —— 
Ordinary Deposits-7 sssisiss oo ete eel es (uel 670, 281 418,513 25,768 1,122,114 1,104,292 1,007,258 = 
Depasitsrat Notice. 55 so. ss ee > 34,445 333, 260 103,128 49 , 269 520,103 459,939 446 ,637 — 
SPYING se DOSIES «to «nse 6 ss es ee 14,946 2,282,148 1,285,745 79,463 3,662,306 3,568,915 2,972,955 = 
SNeEIAl MENOSIES.) 5) cada Isle 6 chal s + 0 6 3,876 180,375 58,494 13,104 255,850 39,770 239,998: — 
Instalment-Savings .% 66 6 1 we es se — 47,568 130,374 3,204 181,144 179,246 166,152 + 
Deposits for Tax Payment ......... 332 42,141 ,981 246 15,703 12,777 9, 230 — 
Deposits of Gov’t and Gov’t Agencies ... 511 124,398 — - 124,910 127,767 104,774 * 239,439 
WIENER. DEDOSIESK. «oslo ieike Belial © wile! euisa eve 100 1,025 — — 1,126 1,009 925 ¥** 327,913 
SUA mem Mol ic ai's Hols Webie’ lo ailieh ci ss, < 10 ‘s 81,855 4, 426, 109 2,204,859 226 ,673 6,939, 498 6,733,981 6,207,703 — 
Borrowed Money . «fits « cw ne « 2 6 20,220 456,487 4,292) 7,164 488,165 495,144 504,490 _— 
Due to the Bank of Japan Only 2... 6,837 366,845 3,396 2,303 379, 383 381,819 484,951 _ 
Borrowings for Settlement of Teeeaee Bills . 570 27,999 58 55 28 , 684 30, 242 42,357 _ 
RVIONC Vise to cies Wy cease tiadis. saelis > of are 4,635 172,519 10,754 12,714 200,622 215,998) 213,189 _— 
Cash and Deposits , 
aASheiti bandos ic .s) < cosole se ss nue 8 17,440 689, 284 165,851 37,093 909 , 630 873 ,428 1,165,828 5,954 
Deposits with Domestic Money Organs 2,392 21,153 28,623 5,000 57,170 34,389 , 186 4,550 
AEE OATS cycles) st opie 6) 3) 0 oes. = ews 8,460 705 72,259 9,385 90,809 75,669, Aa): 70,902 
Securities 
+ RRP rie 2,015 34,121 8,969 438 45,544 45 ,364 48,741 24 
Gi tawene pei rT: 3938 54,006 30,588 270 88,804 90,015 84486 1,828 
ROLE BNNBONGS <n ctclaesusucse) « & <2 2 eee 12 1,736 oe = 1,749 1,582 2,788 se 
Corporate Debentures. .......+-+-+--s 32,538 473,840 316,540) 15,949 838, 869 822,536 641,298 5,918 
Srl Tae ee a GS ee 14,893 102,988 35,086 7,088 160,057 156,585 136,478 6, aye 
Other Bonds’. fic seals. sees. «+ 324 648 1,540 5,867 1,380 7,338 5,077 
“Aah illicy, cs ihasiaree ston Cane, tan uli cena 53,723 667 , 343 392,724 29,615 1,143,407 1,123,421 918,872 14, rat 
“pete IES Siewert en elcey. shaepre ol ue aco eh tel iv 15,502 i; wes 749 510,474 101, 258 1,989,984 1,906 , 236 1,654,781 12,889 
Bank Acceptance Bills .......--+ es 211 13,544 10 14,766 17,822 18,716 = 
Commercial Bills’ Flo. «tess +s 15,502 is 360" 806 495,431 101,244 1,972,985 1,886,040 1,633,590 — 
Documentary Bills. .........-+-. = 731 1,498 5 2,232 2,373 2,474 = 
i eee our; 690,433 2,368,429 1,229,439 96,446 4,387,749 4,337,002 3,813,173 520,926 
ees tact kes e341] 273017196} «11715135, «934704 «3622377 35845108, 3,199,162] 133,517 
Moans on. Deeds ...c.0.-..0e2 -- + - 634,049 28, 296 42,383 1,969 706,689 696, 520 564,421 139, 200 
Werdrafie).ter ao aa. ees > + 0s 42 38,937 15,921 772 55) 678 56,373 49,588 = 
ge 753 42,485 796 476 44,512 45,414 62,383 — 
Beer rer ete niiet aor’ Sie y+ 0% 706,689 3,773,665, 1,740,710 198,180, 6,419,246, 628876531 5,5307338 533,815 
Total eeets: + oq eks cisbe) sl ere) oe ** , 
Note : * Money in trust total. ** Loan trust. Figures in parentheses denote the number of banks surveyed. 
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5. Outstanding Loans to Industries by All Banks 


(In million yen) 


4. Bank of Japan Ten-day Report 


(In million yen) : 
(Bank of Japan) 


= =a i oe, oles August 1959 September 1959 
For Co. 
{ For For 
See aie Ga (eta? | Equip: | Sfittion | ‘Total | Eavip 
Nov. 10} Nov. 20| Nov. 30]| Oct. 30 ota ments | 5, less ments 
ing total... .. 3,040,868, 429,160! 786,077| 3,098,539} . 437,727 
LIABILITIES eee, ae 242,279) 14,582) 114,286] 248,803) 14 Bi 
Nextiles asain Ad oad 620,204 ' , 5 : 
Wood and Wood Products . 113,042 3,553 95,016} 115,536 3,689 
Bank Notes Issued . . . .) 740.456 730,100| Sop’a02| 61429 ‘Paper & Related Products .| 180,177| 37,606| 28,195) | 181,792 37,579 
Bankers’ Deposits - «| 37°41s|  45°96| 46°045| 851550 Printing & Publishing . ./ 60,054) 6,161] 21,333) 61,468, 6, 
Other Detosite ©. 2 cle 18,4657 13,6091 612,658)  i3(eas) (Chetiicals chee. <- eteeess 387,502|  92,612|  42,320/ 392,305 92,596 
Reserves Against Con-* | Glass & Ceramics... .. 111,334, 20,320, - 20,997; 113,490} 21,012) 
tingencies 46,028} 46,028) 46,028] 40,809 ‘Iron & Steel... . . . . .| 334,337) 83,080, 26,244) 337,154, 85,843 
Othes Liabilities |: 2. 1| 59/201| 62/697] 38,233] 75,425 | Nonferrous Metals ..../| 87,792; 11,470, 16,669) 89,897 11,79 
Capital Stock... 2... "100 100 100 190 Machinery crctais ia.0e8 ee ealont Pol ibe | 
chiner ’ , , > , 
pee eae ae - 25,486) 27,115] 27,115) 28,527 wns. Machinery & Tools| 216°172| 20,866] 26,090 220,866] ~ 21.895 
bpd to ors re ay ee ort Aare 824 
try & Hunting... « ’ , » 
Aotale, Roe ee ekak 983,087|1,024,842)1,038,090) 928,788 Bie! Rennes Fey gt ee ee 
Mining. cakes awe Sham ate 114/639] 33,132| 15,802/ 144,265, 33,634 15 
Metal Mining -...... 35,273, 8,862, 1,175) 34,497 966, 1 
Coal’ Miningy< 22. a 2 91,013} 18,119 9,226 91,337, 18,445 9 
ASSETS ‘Construction, «of «meres. > 151,733 4,472 60,926) 156,225 4,807 | 
Wholesale & Retail . >... 1,818,917, 27,609 870,331) 1,873,586, 29,145) 897,180 
SOIR: ae eee 25,521) 25,521) 25,521 447 Wholesale ... 4s nes 15641,645| 15,136) 745,532/ 1,689,722  16,027| 768,529 
CoE cir er ae a 7,109\ 2. 8,737). 8,149)" 00am. Retail A sumee ora ees 117,271] 12,473 124,798, °183,864) 13,118] 128,651 
Discounted Bills ..... 51,098} 54,240) 46,815 45,776 Finance Insurance...... 98,575 215 12,156} 100,930 217 12,644 
SRST Ua a a Ca 221,441, 193417| 196,398] 281,662 RealEstate ......... 45,240 _15,543| 19,668] 46,536 15,965 
Foreign Exchange Loans. - — — — Trans. & Communications . ae: poke sd 14 stg mer pare 
Loans to Gov't ...... _ — — — IRE ERcho 6 co Gon = a oe 5 R = 5 : 
seal 46 539,541 416,797 _ Shipping .......... 158,403, 109,658) 13,853, 159,063| 109,814 
Fovsgnix: Accounts 1 .| 176:486 178°269| 178°821 109930 Public. Uulities Bee 254,801, 240,109,370) 257,990) | 242,899) 302 
Agencies Accounts.... 12,773} 13,924) 15,494 ,893 CLVICES Sor a seadcecrts Sf. Oe 5 4 Ae} 5 5 i 
2 eee 26,654, 26-719 27,408 50,284 Local Public Corporation . .| 41,606, 13,960) 27,645 39,366) «12,735 — i 
pa eee ie Othersac-c.dabet ei eee 79,497| 5,434) 79,497| 83,7331 5,601 83733 
ee Pere aren 983, 087)1,024,8421,038,090|| 928,788 7 
fs : Totals yaw mae 6,232,184,  990,175| 2,013,583] 6,363,564) 1,005,826) 2,071,963 
6. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 7. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 
(In million) 
(Bank of Japan) (Ministry of Postal Services) 
a ~ Tokyo _ ligarse ___ Osaka i " 
Rate __{Balance at; Rate ——| Balance at Postal Savings Postal 
Year & Month | Over. Uucon- per 12¥et | Uncon- eae End of Month Transfer | Total 
End penal (million | End pire (million Receipiy | Pavia) deters avings 
ore se (SER) Seal yen) aalas(sen) hl yen) = a a 
1959: June. .| 2.40 2.35 | 141,953 2.40 2.30 34,559 1959: Mar. ...| 81,245 | 71,494 | 853,841 8,673 | 862,514 
July's, f= -2.30 2.30 | 161/147 2.30 2.30 43/047 Apr. ...| 79,289 | 80,343 | 852/786 7,501 | 860,287 
Aug..| 2:30 | 2.30 | 147/850 2.30 2.30 39,821 May ...| 63,136 | 62,933 | 852/989 9,718 | 862,707 
Sept. -| 2.30 | 2:30 | 150,306 2.30 2.30 37,456 June ...| 75,607 | 58,510 | 870,086 8,354 | 878,400 
Oct...) 2.30 2.30 | 205,999 2.30 2.30 45,792 July ...| 492/911 | 466/039 | 4896;958 9,220 | «906,178 
vo.. .| 2.30 2.30 | 247;674 2:30 2.30 57,056 Aug. ...| 63,634 | 59,729 | 900/051 7,713 | 907,764 
1958: Nov...| 22.5 2.15 | 146,740 2.25 2.15 35,622 1958: Aug. ...| 54,486 | 52,107 | 782,173 7,504 | 789,678 
8. Bank Clearings 9. Average Yields of Debentures 
(In billion yen) 
el = ae (Tokyo Clearing House) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
ee re All Clearing Tokyo Osaka ee Financial Debenture 
ear on = - — Ses == Gov't A AYA ial 
Oras Amount Ne of Amount | No. of Amount “ion Bonus a Interest fi Debenture 
pee oe Ste: ills | | Bil: % = Bearing Discount 
(1,000) | (1,000) (1,000) 
1959: Feb. . .| 13,416 4371 | °8 
Mar. |_| 14’804 Ris | eae 2,052 | 2,760 957 1959: Feb. ...| 6.324 7.620 7.621 6.643 7.920 
Apprenc 414,220 | Avat |) BS 7aee |. ong goo, ee Mar. . 2. = 7.712 ig 27.001 (EN 6.BER 7.916 
May . .| 14,452 4,311 5,558 2,052 2,959 "929 Apr. =. . . 7.720 7-621 6.643 7.891 
June ..| 16.781 4,796 | 6,601 2,276 | 3°396 ( May (5.4) s6ie4 7.693 7.621 6.643 7.893 
lula ts.ees |e kere | ore 2.216 | 3,396 1,043 Tune’ Ae — 7.720 7.621 6.643 7.894 
Aug...) 14,976 | 4/541 | 5/932 2,146 | 3/110 978 fate ee ea al cop aneted 7.621 6.643 7.900 
Sept. . «| 15,187 5,041 | 6,047 2,468 | 3.129 1,017 sae ee ea 1490 rel are roe 
Cis, as A ve 5” ; , oi atte Ye _ : , 4 7 
ee ae 4,906 | 6,304 | 2,376 | 2/238 1,012 Oct, toe | = | ° 75709 eee are set 
fue USES o.9 07 5,010 5,659 
SESS eae a 2,326 2,857 1,115 1958 Oct. _ 7.720 7.621 6.643 7.898 


Note: Table 6: How toC i — : 1 = 
irdcigtial Gea i Tce In addition to the usual annual rate in percentage, computing interest by per diem rates 
rate from the per diem rate, muttioie oc era a = (1/100 yen) as interest per day on ¥100 of principal. To find the usual annual 
365 sen or ¥3.65 per year or 3.65% per anne - For example, a per diem rate of 1.0 sen on a principal ¥100 gives an interest of 


2 


g 
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10. Government Bonds 
* . . 
- =a : (In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
al Government Bonds i i Outstanding 
: Rad of Month ee Foreign a Fund Bills Food Notes Amouniatk 
I lem- edem- Redem- Co: t 
ssue ption | Balance Issue ption . Balance Issue ption Balance Dehentares 
seboasune ... Lee... 4,169 6,155 - 400,010 134,030 151,01 
see , : 5 ; 015 186,030 197,000 205, 843 197,603 = 
ae nerea Me G Fa. at ap es hel oe 703 199 400,514 132,445 133, 886 184,589 53,023 603 250,023 ap 
i g Sic tethciecUeels “ahaha dle? 723 176 401,060 72,000 75,589 181,000 157,032 213,895 193,160 = 
a ae, SECM s elo terncmers 69,306 13,814 456 ,552 131,000 139,994 172,006 66,005 62,113 197,052 Be 
4 RMA oes ck ster PO 6 1,119 456 ,038 84,002 7 ,006 209,002 258,015 148,886 306,181 as 
BIO MOCts <5. ha = pote Ck 3,065 620 404,930 95,000 63,004 129,004 164,023 57,002 214,035 
11. Corporate Debentures & Public Corporation Bonds 
= (In million yen) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
Corporate Debentures : : 
End of Month Banking Bonds Industrial wonts Total Public Corporation Bonds 
3 a = : . 
? Issue ay Balance Issue ae Balance Issue cae Balance Issue pret Balance 
1959: May .. 26.428 11,050 706,765 14,250 2,621 456 ,387 46,331 13,958 | 1,380,05 5,652 286 216,91 
a June... 26,041 11,480 | 721,325 15,365 2,720 | 469,020 45.793 14)221 al 622 4,386 20 221 988 
: July... 27,283 12,740 735,868 14,360 3,073 4480,311 47,965 15,960 | 1,443,623 6,322 146 227,459 
Aug. . 28,483 13,698 750,653 13,770 3,411 «490,697 48,710 17,482 | 1,474,845 6,456 372 233,544 
Sept. . . 31,955 15,634 766,974 16,100 4,984 501,795 54,836 21,329 | 1,508,383 6,780 710 239,613 
Oct irs 35,899 17,497 785,376 15,745 4,025 513,531 48,498 21,947 | 1,544,951 6,853 424 246 ,043 
Toss OC. ls a 34,664 20,527 601,067 9,900 3,487 378,191 44,564 24,015 | 1,167,101 4,973 400 187,842 
12. Contracts & Investments of Mutual Life Insurance Companies 
(In million yen) (Mutual Life Insurance Association) 
4 Mid- 9 ; a 
Month End-Month L Negotiable Securities 
End of Month Contract oans Call Loans Real Cash & Others 
poet Amounts Total Total | Debentures | Stocks Estate Deposits 
PO5O JURE. as 146,094 4,681,415 294 , 837 9,369 122,441 9,036 111,299 40,851 3,776 6,392 
jb) ode ea 208,543 4,783,991 301,311 8,430 124,514 6,891 113,038 41,749 3,185 7,111 
August ... 138,767 4,851,422 310,461 6,367 126,174 9,873 114,430 42,678 3,372 7,018 
September. . 201,397 4,952,570 317,091 3,679 130,533 10,094 118,567 43,754 4,968 8,096 
1958: September. . 155,578 4,002, 209 224, 220 4,924 113,372 8,735 102,652 35,636 3,965 6,925 
13. Contracts & Investments of Non-Life Insurance Companies 
(In million yen) (Non-Life Insurance Association) 
“st Mid- ~ if i : Zam A ae Pee ot . : - 
End-Month Negotiable Securities coat 
End of Month A nite Contract ee Call Loans |———— = En Deposits | Cash Total 
pe eae Amounts ore Total |Debentures| Stocks (Inc. Others) 
mounts a _— Pid 
IG59s JURE <4... > 2,035,975 11,425,030 22,436 4,299 66,358 3,427 58,173 17,352 29,740 618 159,525 
Why css se 1,921,621 11,601,863 22,658 3,900 67,125 3,576 58,753 17,533 33,334 550 160,359 
VANE Sire at es 1,922,767 11,730,147 22,951 3,669 68,113 3,917 59,367 17,714 30,188 460 161,721 
SEpts.. dostame.' 2,006,339 11,882,734 22,960 2,589 68,961 4,105 60,235 17,901 32,753 555 164,366 
SO5Sn Sept. oo. <= . 1,736,695 9,896,941 21,275 tee _1,733 59,424 ich 2,163 53,877 16,902 28,120 760 146,469 


14. Stock Issue Plan & Paid-Up Capital 


(In million yen) 


(Ministry of Finance) 


Maes eS ~ Stock Issue Plan _ Se ; zt ___Paid-Up Capital 
~ Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million | Total Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million] ss Total 
Year & Month No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase 
Effective in Effective in Effective in | Effective | in | Effective in Effective in 
Cases Capital Cases _| Capital | Cases_ _ Capital Cases Capital | Cases | Capital | Cases! Capital 
: i 6k 355 6,912 382 | 23,407 36 | 16,781 398 7,767 434 | 24,548 
oy — eee 3A Parti 325 4/580 349 13,490 14 5,987 312 6,212 326 | 12.199 
Teme 6 es 33 26,643 395 113353 428 | 37,995 97 | 11067 356 8,594 383 | 19.661 
ily Sathier2 an 28 | 30,317 391 10,253 419 | 40,570 28 | 18,081 391 7044 419 | 25,195 
August... . 43 | 16,630 346 8,150 389 | 24,780 299 | 14,998 333 | 10,000 362 | 24,998 
September |... . 4] 37,032 390 11,031 431 | 48,063 22 | 10,156 344 8,663 366 | 18,819 
1958: September ..... 14 | 5,578 | An eS Dy 3,120 325 | 6,574 
15. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1952=100) (Bank of Japan) 
eee FOUN fee ee ee Ft ett ae oo ees 
Metal | Agricul- Building | Chemical : ~Pro-- 1 aes Conse 
Total Machin- | Textiles tural Fuels : Sundries > Capital : , 
Year & Month | Average —_ | Products | ae blades eae Se ore Goods eae 
; : 106.1 103.5 127.3 78.2 90.5 98.3 112.6 99.1 
1959: July Se ees: He 00:2 | 3 107.0 103.7 128.5 78.2 91.1 99.3 113.1 100.3 
August... ..-. 193.7 ae | 78.0 107.4 103.8 130.3 78.4 90.7 99.5 113.9 100.9 
ee gare gow 101.0 10.9 79.2 108.2 | 104.2 134.2 78.7 90.1 100.2 115.4 102.1 
neo ia aren 101.8 101.2 | 80.2 108.5 | 108.4 133.7 79.0 90.9 100.6 115.5 103.4 
es. PEE i . 
1958: Nov - ae 97.3 95.2 | 72.0 106.0_ 108.8 125.2 78.5 _ 86.5 95.8 109.4 99.3 


Korean food notes. 
« Revised at source, 


Public Corporation Bonds are the total of National Railways Bond and 
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16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 


(1952=100) (Bank of Japan) _ 
a Total Agricultural Textile Metal Wood gate Miscel- ; *Total Ne mee : 
Year & Month Average Products Products Products Products laneous Average (1934-6=100) 
: : 110.4 82.1 93.8 104.8 121.4 96.5 99.8 30,589.3 
ee jure SA iets oe 102.8 tated 82.3 93.8 104.8 121.4 96.5 99.9 30, 708.5 
‘August 1 ames doe 104.5 115.4 82.3 93.3 104.8 121.4 96.7 23 ye 
September ...+..-+s 103.1 112.0 83.3 95.3 104.8 121.4 97.1 ae 31.400, 
October. eeeaadae «es 104.5 114.1 84.6 95.2 105.1 122.8 97.3 he ae 
November ...+:+:.-- 103.2 10-5 94.7 95.2 105.3 124.2 97.2 101. ,009. 
1958: November ......- =. 103.1 113.0 82.7 94.2 105.3 121.0 95.1 100.0 3,0979.9 
17. Consumer Price Indices 
(1955=100) (Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office) 
+ : Stapl Nonstaple ; Light & A Miscel- 
ae Food Food! Feeds Housing Fuel Clothing laneous 
195OSR Maye ere ee eterna ema 102.9 99.5 101.1 98.5 119.9 106.0 94.2 109.5 
ine eRe) ee 103.7 101.0 101.0 100.9 120.5 105.0 94.9 109.1 
lye on ce tmcaomiantenee 103.8 101.2 101.0 101.3 120.8 104.7 94.8 109.2 
All Cities (AUIQUISE NS en os cues toney sass 105.4 104.3 100.9 106.4 121.2 104.7 94.7 109.3 
September 2 ia sn. i) 5 = 104.4 102.1 101.0 102.8 122.1 105.4 95.8 108.6 
OctOber'. = mies su enenens 105.9 104.3 101.2 106.1 12307: 106.5 97.7 108.8 
1958: ‘October... 2 as i sels 6 104.3 103.9 101.0 105.6 116.8 106.6 96.5 105.6 
1959:) Maya fs. fm olk-r tel bien 105.4 102.7 104.8 101.7 125.6 102.1 97.0 109.7 
Hi bbovsteo ss A eon edie el O. ac) Deats 105.1 102.0 104.6 100.8 126.3 101.5 97.1 109.6 
AA aoe & Gon Gee B Gane 105.3 102.7 104.6 101.8 126.3 101.3 _ 97.0 109.2 
ATIGUSt Diep cmeines Ge eeomsn 107.1 106.4 104.4 107.3 126.6 101.1 97.6 109.1 
Tokyo September . . 106.5 104.8 104.5 104.9 12737, 101.1 99.5 108.8 
October. = wails. cuss 107.8 106.4 104.5 107.2 128.5 101.7 102.4 109.7 
November 5 i455 406 . - 107.9 105.6 104.6 106.1 129.5 103.4 104.5 109.1 
1958: November! a0. 6 sueuens = 106.9 106.9 104.6 108.0 120.0 103.7 101.7 106.7 
18. Labor Population Survey 
(In 10,000) (Labor Ministry) 
~ Population 15 years old and over Agriculture & Non-Agricultural 
el Labor Force Forestry Industry 
otal Total of : i Not in 
Year & Month Population eek) the follow- Ber ne Darema joe Taber Not at At Not at At 
ine: threg Forestry |Industries| ployed Ses ies Work Work Work 
195° Mayanmenn. ceteans 9,267 6,438 4,541 1,767 2,774 54 1,84 
June ese cee 93275 6, 459 45599 1,766 2,772 59 1'856 16 1°750 30 3743 
ulyiecrs ks ass ter oe 9,283 6,468 4,489 1,625 2,864 58 1,912 21 1,604 42 2,822 ; 
ASS: Fetes aPisats 9,289 6,473 4,425 1,603 2,822 59 1,985 22 1,581 43 2.779 
SeDt ets raccoon + 9,297 6,488 4,367 1,610 Prstiey 45 1,969 “G . r : 
(Olds Baa eee 9,305 6,498 4548 1,757 2,790 Al 1,904 : A 2 
1958: Oct. . 2... ee: 9,208 6,348 | 4,457 | _ 1,685 2,712 49 1,835 17 1,668 25 2,747 


19. Labor Disputes & No. of Participants 


(1,000 Participants) 


(Labor Ministry) 


Dispute Total “Accompanied by Disputes 
Year & Month es , Totalww aul se Strikes ___Work Slowdown Business Control 
eo oe Paes ne of No. of Par- No. of No. of Par- No. of No. of Par- No. of | No. of Par- 
ne Me Se pa aces. Heipants Cases Helpants Cases ticipants Cases ticipants 
April er ae 280 | (121) 155 902 136 196 5a 8 1 e0 
Mayme Pi. 189 (75) 79 30 73 27 17 18 1 60 
oot Re a 278 (180) 161 186 117 85 62 128 2 1 
Rae. ee eo (aa) i ta rs ibe 33 3 2 Hi 
septembers | nee. 173 ( 70) 88 72 3 at re és 5 iy 
1958: September. ...... 263 
rested __ 263 (30) {128 | 149 86 2100 50 59 2 316 
20. Mining-Manufacturing Indices 
= seep —— 2 : re pest ey) ? (Statistics Bureau, MITI) 
Year & Month om- | Public Manel ini Manu- | I Ae ey . : 
posite |Utilities anu- | Mining l ron & | ferrous Ma- +.<|Chemi- | Oil & Hides & |Paper & : 
: a [gee | CEE facturing | a facturing tech: Metals | Chinery Ceramics cals Coal | Rubber Leathers Pulp Textiles 
1959 : Mar. 176.8 | 154.0 WEG |p al rer | 
Mar. : i 01.7 185.0 | 146.5 151. 
April 167.3 192.8 108.4 109.7 173.3 188.7 100° a8 1490 ee ey ee os 4 ee i 
ra ian jie | tate : 73.5 173.6 295.3 159.3 | 174.9 | 198.6 188.0 | 128. d é 
pane 16 | dere. | 120-3 | 193 185.4 | 174.9 173.1 318.1 155.6 | 174.0 | 198.4 190.9 | 12 3 ere ee 
ie oe | 1:8 | 18l-9 | tie.3 186.2 | 180.0 175.3 | 3186 158.1 | 172.3 | 190.5 200.4 60 eet laa 
Aus Rooter lee 186.9 | 177.6 | 172.7 | 318°7 160.2 | 173. g : 1949 ere Pepe: 
i884 | atgc9 | ateeg | a2%2-8 ; 0, | Bee 192.0 | 124.9 164.3 | 136.6 
Oct. 168-5 |, 163.1.) 190.5..| 122.3-| “196°2 | 1g9'8 fore’ | aeiaas tare 79:5 | “gare | “aes | “tics | WLS | aghe 
sig ane oa a ¢ : : 78.5 0. 231.2 212.3 | 131.5 174.3 | 144.9 
__1958 : Oc SS NU) 2s aah: 134.7 141.5 232.7 147.3 | 157.5 | 171.0 
Se ye eee | ; 3 : 159. 
Notes: * except perishable vegetables. Figures in parentheses in Table 9 are : < = = a 


19 are not in 1,000. Figures in parentheses in Table 20 are the 


numbers of companies Surveyed, « Revised. 1 15 years and over 
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21. Production by Major Items 


s mn | ; | 1959 1959 
S ems n 
_ | August [September October Items In August |September| October 
ae a 4 a A 
PClbicitvece “sien Sone. Mil. KWH 7,010 6,964! 7,323|| Thrash i 
eo eee 1,000 Tons 3875) se 4,000) Oa 14dl Halting Machiiets 26 Gp oo yee eer or 
CE a ee Tons 876,254) 862,068) 915,878|| Rice-Wheat Cleaning if 6,201 9,079 9,460 
Gas (city use) ee 1,000 CM 265,604 265,640| -:295.946| Machine + ; ‘ ; 
ude’ Oil... isles. Sie: o's 38,597 39,065 42,406 : 
NaturalGas ........ 1,000 CM 39,979, 42,414 41, 439|[ Alternating Current Motor; KW 318,077) 354,925, 387,003 
Mercury Rectifier. .... a 22,366 24, 487 19,771 
BRAGGING. e.f]c.s ote ss Kl 428,401 398,543 463,677| Transformer ....... 1,000 KVA 1,427 2,219 986 
Brapleum 6as5...5 i$ 1,019,534] 933,946) 1,105,962 ; 
Lubricants ......... ae 40,730 43,201 46,772 Electric Fan’ \, atin ae’ of Units 106,913 110,122) 103,620 
Kerosene .......... ‘6 124,492) 117,842) —-150,822)) Electric Washer... ... m 106,393 99, 228 99,503 
MipileQile =), oy ss 4 - 141,203} 138,515] —«-160,319|| Electric Refrigerator . . . 7 32,697 42,979 57,067 
= ‘Telephones! uate oe. = i 79,691 85,221 93,646 
inerais 
Mienid Ores. . oc. snc: KG 628 691 678 Automatic Switchboard . .| Circuits 41,632) 49 582) 55,902 
Silver Ores. ........ 2 16,157 18,504 18,134, Radio Set ......... 1,000 Sets 936 1,008 1,056 
Copper Ores .....-.. Tons 6,960 7,240 7,005] Selevivion Set jee =: fea) se See 252,258). -206;efelie 5 290, 608 
meade Ores! \org a i. 2 ” 3,022 2,951 2,966], Electric Tube for Receiving) 1,000 Pcs. 10,734 11,288 11,869 
Bee OFS”: Sik eh as bi 12,115) Gye diy 754) Ueda .871| cecuserial Meter - 8 Units 8,194) 10,967} 11,090 
Electric Bulb) oy « « ee 1,000 Pes. 13,822) 14,143 14,189 
Sulphuric.Iron ....... 1,000 Tons 286 290 288|| Special Electric Bulb .. . ts 8,954) 8, 100 8,859 
MonuOres’- © Gees sss Tons 115,582 130,074 119,643 
” Te ge cs 17,245 18,816 20,413) Passenger Car....... Units 5,729 6,443 7,218 
Sime: Stone oe... - 1,000 Tons 2,512 2,743 2,798) BUS... 2-2 sees : 6 418 482 646 
Small Four-wheeler Chassis is 10,722 11,671 12,881 
Non-ferrous Metals Truck Chassi§: occ, ds.a) < % ~ 4,222 3,842 3,500 
Blectric Gold... - KG 872 893 754|| Three-wheel Truck .... ba 13,632 13,004 16,171 
Mlectric Silver -% .... . f 24,589 26 , 304) 24,987, Motorcycle ........ 53 12,642 12,561 13,600 
Electric Copper ...... Tons 17,060 17,088 17, 144\| Bicycle <5 oot sate =e ie 239, 824 240, 043 232,698 
Te 2 4,829 4,841 4,037 
= an i 13,887 13,728 13,458, Watch .........-. 1,000 Pcs. 844 927 901 
Camera nies os GR Ss Pes. 161,518 176,900 173,000 
Blectricy bint. <5... 5 6s KG 124,000) 153,797 75,697|) Binoculars......... A 123,023, 125,776) 127,000 
Quick Silver ........ 2 51,000 54,355 66,818)) eat 
Aluminium ......... Tons 8,588 8,708 8,581|| Lextiles 
Rolled Aluminium ..... = 8,110 8,467 8,690| Rayon Yarn........ Tons 9,939 927 901 
moucdiboaper ...0..- e 15.717 6,120 17,770 Rayon Staple see 22,601 176,900 173,000 
Electric Cables ....... * 13,124 14,106 14,850|| Synthetic Textile ..... A 7,126 125,776 127,000 
Wantyloniiieentan icutencarsntan - 1,265 1,461 1,506 
rantk Steel INsylOniies. <<< cht? ater event chin ne 2,723 2,777 2,414 
HGRITON <M pica es 6, oe Tons 792,972 804,500 891,890 
Ferro-alloys ........ ss SO aD RTL 2 77h So ae ie eee » BSG Sra ee 
So Ia a 1,493,096} 1,456,738) 1,565,148], Mvoolien Yaen . «+» - « ” 9,570) sd) OO cane! 
Open Hearth Steel... . . ‘a a7 007) 001:072,930) "tardy See res Tat eek ” oe aot pe 
Converter Steel ...... f ag; 161) Hild, 2a 1a, ash 22z on Sane Ea on r» 1618 ees 
Bie Purhace Steel | s 270,068| 269,523]. ». 272, 20qj! SY neketic Fibre Yarn... -.. rs le 5 ones 
Be eis teh. ‘ 14,148 14,102 14,278 Cotton Textile pombe 1,000 sq. m. 215,081 240,993 222,631 
a eee set pe aly 24781 24,791 24.426 Woollen Textile 5 died’ oe Pe 23,856 24,404 21,769 
Hot Rolled Steel Materials .| —,, 1,069,805) 1,105,769] 1,181,134] Bo Bibre Textile... | ze Parana e tom 
a : 35,776 30,465 35, 092 ast Fibre Textile .... a 6,780 7,383) 7,289 
Steel Shapeg(medium) . . »» , , Rayon Textile 62,456 2 
Steel Bars (small)... .. 5 13,670 12,594 6 ASI eon StapleeTectile te Ee a ae Latha 
i a 70,183; 76,621 ~—-g5,023i| Synthetic Fibre Textile . . ie 19,968, 21,676 22,024 
Steel Sheet (thick) .... = 214,602} 228,150 227,962! p 
Steel Sheet (thin) ..... ms 60,534] 59,483, 64, 531 ah ee Be = eaceil: eee se ee 
i ipl Bes ReRUIDIEGD . A oa ane : : ; 
Steel Band (wire)... .. r oe 233,099 Western-Style Paper . . . s 184,409] 187,365) 193,811 
Rolled Special Steel Materials ™ 73,143 73,227 73,686 Hard -Board’ <0.: saasementeats 111,953 111,806 121,211 
Steelfube . 4-2... «.: ‘8 82,055 es 84,359! Chemicals 
Cold Rolled Steel Sheet . . - 100,939 , 115,400 jum Sulphat 
Mites eg Srecl'Shect ee 64,964 71,362 76,751 Ammonia ee ei ies 5 Tons 219,389 200,551 190,552 
v 98 26.952 20 299 perphosp au ae 138,427 146,114 156,160 
White Sheet ........ A 29,3 , Garbide! <3; = Btinckctek 78,548 77,115 84,846 
Chemical Fertilizer... . 141,385, 156,401/ 160, 963 
Machinery & Mach Tool : F es , , ; 
Stenrh Boiler eo x, T/H 408 1,088 g20|| Calcium Cyanamide ... 5 23, 262 27,677 29,715 
Steam Turbine......- KW 2,112 75,000 (a S00 Weal <x smeeac ot fee o a 30,085 35,383 44,632 
Water Turbine .-.... . ° a9 - 162,020 15,820 Sulphuric Acid) 2. a. Ay 339,172 345,718 350,963 
Gasoline Engine ...... ” 57,434 67,136 57,067|| Caustic Soda... . «1. « ae 63,893 62,965 68, 189 
PaisBurners.e. eter ee 9 30,284 34,408 37,221 “SodatAsh "S:s. es Sar. a 38,478 38, 158 40,555 
Diesel Engines ....... 5 66,550 66,878 70; 684), - Soa po-aiven Sean lve “ 33,996 32,678 30,950 
Besrige = 5 Bes ae ae Tons 1,887 1,943 1940s Rainttos & smcnede: Shs =p tives 6 23,701 24,798 25,100 
Transmitter... s 0» + 2 \« ” 784 953 O02)" Kilian emis cele te mere 1,000 sq. m. 909 959 968 
Bg arune. Tools Saeeanl ee ne Hab ait es (G) t & Ceramics 
i iT NG e. ue Gals sot U : ee 
olling Machine Gement So tiene ote 1,000 Tons 1,419 1,512 1,661 
Granege reeset ctor ote 0 1,817 1,804 1,837] Sheet Glass ....... .| 1,000 Boxes 938 861 974 
MU ITICHES Meet occk ei nate~ coors Bn 1,140 1,234 1,170|| Porcelain & Ceramics... Tons 52,835 54,572 45,773 
Conveyor..... meh ev oA 2,601 3,178 2,600 Glass Products ...... Bs 39,669 36,803 37,000 
jSteprite| eee Mae ste aae Bn 2,608 pee 2,900) “Rive Brick?2°) . << seme i 100,958 101,509 103,600 
Refrigerator... 2. « 2's ” 927 9 886 Tiiecellaneous 
Peery Machineseied..- Units 938 931 877|| Automobile Tire ..... Tons 4,529 4,830 4,855 
Meee Mauer. S 3,458 3,106 SvissH Leather G- s.. 3. Sean i 5, 606 6,425 7,003 
Sewing Machine ...... 1,000 Units 225 227 US4i Match os 6 6 © oles Match _tons 36,043 37 , 256 39,500 
Cultivator — loc ee sea % Units 4,897 6,498 OSOSIP Pencils sees eile cre Reet 1,000 Gross 590 637 610 
ee cts ~ 7,528 7.413 10: O21l|e Metall ‘Toygintan ena, auens 1,000 Dz. 1,537 1,427| 1,535 


Note: « Provisional figures. Revised. 
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(Economic Planning Board) 


22. Machinery Orders (in'million yen) 


: ae —— = 
Items March | April | May | June July +] Augustiol Sepiemineis ier 
15,139 
LER (pale Be Sa a at get Lag) 18,001 7,219 6,234 8,584 bale 1818 wa | ee 
Heavy Electric Machinery 1.1. :.-. gat tLe srg te ae 4088 4,283 5,622 5,173 
poms G0 APT AS 2 se a 23,072 21,408 20,656 20,853 25,576 23,276 27,067 19.976 
Mea ee, ee 1,987 11835 1577 2,151 god or a68 1,578 "309 
Machine Tools... 2... ++ e+e ee Bae 2’551 2'019 11,825 23495 aa 
Rolling Stocks... - +--+ +--+ +++ 67166 2,193 4,962 3,200 11,505 4,623 807324 79659 
Pap GheLotA bore eee es ne 69,924 49/840 49/212 53,976 71,702 57,552 : 
3 1,643 
avai 2,217 2,373 1,928 1,402 1,905 1,624 2,29 . 
are. oy eR aes ecto a hehe 1,863 1,797 2,143 2,192 2,369 2,580 2,247 1370 
Beet BRE CADE) Sc oem ho apne 1'310 11569 11,481 11,74 11,704 147133 7,886 
Se esc ices ok ee eet 9,237 2,431 6,422 2,121 7,949 6,188 11,355 29,119 
Governmcnthc eh ee 4,899 7,183 3,715 7,112 15,635 Wane os a! 
Mee poe et eee 497051 34/921 33,070 38,576 41,937 rps 307443 12°046 
ae She Neb coeabiike AT aia 5 22954 21.134 19,397 19,136 24,644 23,572 30, er 
Textiles 2a eS os SE 2366 27714 2;206 23005 4,574 3,636 3,577 1,193 
‘Chemicals. sabe i Re as 7,098 6,946 5/936 6,558 6,841 7.118 9/299 2,840 
Tronee Steel: ea... ae eo 7,385 6,845 6,180 4,498 7,815 6,145 11,557 204 
Machinery =. aS... co < ees 2;079 2,238 2,002 3,027 2,871 4112 3,812 1,497 
ee iilding Seana ec eee eee 21 5 
aang ees ae: 3,811 2,046 2,855 2,848 2,373 2,306 2,016 1,962 
Non-Manufacturing |... ......0-- 26,097 13,787 13,673 19,440 17,293 12,914 21,827. 25,725 
Mransportationmese meee se eh ae oles 2,848 nee : ae . ale EY yen ep as 2 , oe 177870 
icv Powermee G hoe  e state 13,992 ; é : ; é : : 
Cee Minine Sy ae orden 597 503 665 1,150 691 740 654 1,743 
Ser Ee cee ee Me es ile i 
Sie ACen Se Se ee CE "484 2}376 2,305 27511 23535 23487 2/849 1,924 
1 44,901 50,321 68,056 52,877 74,589 76,621 
are Oedee 5 Soe a en one 709397 714362 709, 487 702,898 721,730 722,563 733,492 734,090 
SaleshMotalimasta ater a |e cr: se 61,434 | 43,202 54,920 60,010 50,865 53,446 65,990 56,052 
23. Total Power Generation & Consumption o> kwu) (MITI) 
1957 1958 1959 1958 
op Items ‘baews ioe & Total Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Sept. - 
rhotal Power Generationes is opie Meucme ner 2 e. epen ct ete ee 83,103 7,800 8,055 7,743 6,919 
HydraulicnPowere eee ents. ks eee 58125 6,274 6,355 5,168 5,363 
BhermalsPoweretsn sae ee ee, eee 24.978 1,526 1,700 23575 1,556 
Generation by Electric Industries .............. 72,517 6,799 7,018 6,727 ws ae Hs 6,019 
Hydrauliceeowerses, ao -.hcestee ss es. cama oe 52,749 5,719 5,787 4,659 ar ais ee 4,884 
Ethermal*Power i eeet eset sete | ae se 19,768 1,080 1,231 2068 ia * = 1,135 
Generation by Power Companies .............-. 65,433 6,004 6,151 6,051 6.457 6,219 6,964 5,282 
Hy draulictPower etd hee ee A ee 46,220 4,945 4,940 4,051 4,767 4,351 3,967 4,174 
pihermalpPower = wicast ek eee oc 19,215 1,059 1,211 2/000 1,690 1/868 2,302 1,108 
Power strom other Sources..0s 6 . 1c see ce oo ee 7,130 803 885 685 825 791 695 761 
National Railways & Household Use ...,......... 10,330 1,0J1 1,037 1,015 ee os Eo 900 | 
Hivdrawlice Power qoas. co) 2 24s c) etreae eed oe 5,282 555 568 508 ae re ae 480 | 
pihermal’ Power s..vne-w cate oe ne 5,048 446 469 507 Ae de yi 420 \| 
= = eae eS se —e = 
24. Coal Supply & Demand (@.0onanetric tonal (MIT) 
, is a (heer Je iveries = = tie ak Deliveries F: pe = re Homé i Month-end Stocks 
Year & Month OIE Coal Adjust: OP £ whict h ° Large 
tion Dealers Wisin anh Total | Deliveries rEkocrts Others Consus Total os Fes | 
a - = ; 7 ee et 3 a Je. _ |b te rl H 
1959: April ....| 3,681 6 261 # 12 . 
Moe 308 | 7 485 | 95 |i ee eee eat 0} o 2 | gas | ae 2a) soa 
June eh 4003 | © 434 | w 223 ©. 9) 1 3-590 33655 6 5 65 3,807 | 11,938 5,694 6,244 
Ju Voce | $006 | 126 4 167 4 54 | 3'896 3,872 5 4 46 3,654 | 12°218 5,820 6,398 | 
Spee ree foe Be 3,931 0} 6 9 3,827 | 12,068 5,656 6,412 
ee: é ) #) 117 <j - 2) lp Santas 4,192 ro Sy 4,302 | 11,844 5,549 6,295 . 
1958: September . . 4,299 | «4 215 | & 428 ) Be B 4,088 4,145 . 31 ESSE 56 3,627 10,749 4,302 6,447 | 
25. Supply & Demand of Pig-iron and Steel Materials (in. tons) (MIT) : 
Year & M Pig iron Melty Se _———sSSteel Materials — = 
ear onth Sea = ogee ee Steel ¢ Special Steel | 
— roduction | Deliveries In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock | 
1959: April. ...... 727,775 128,722 396,044 
Veale Stee 727, ; : 816,739 609,691 306,363 63,456 51,028 31,103 
co ae es coe 340,625 | — 1,044/196 745, 450 324,224 66,941 54,085 29, 487 
Jdlygeet ey te 803079 oe i 304,976 1,029,186 771,518 311,468 69,858 53,455 30,687 
August. 1 °°: 792'979 rete aoa 1,033,272 757, 164 316,918 69,795 53,776 31.526 | 
Be en ) , 412 1,069,805 765, 281 340,810 73,143 56,518 32,731 : 
a ugus Baile Lee | 
ees Fe ea 107, Res 483,299 749,627 510,078 417,759 43,190 32,908 36,812 : 


Notes: 80 machinery companies togeth ith 18 j i i i 
Betnclide import osc es ee eet same, bearing & electric wire companies are surveyed for Table 22. Table 24 does 


output. “At Collieries” column includes the c i 
Table In 22, the number of companies sarveyed ee eg parc 
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3 26. Supply & Demand of Textile Goods (1n tons for years; 1,000 sq. m. for textile) (MITD 


7 = 
3 : ; Cotton Yarn Rayon Yarn Staple Fiber Yarn Cotton Textiles 
__Year & Month |production| Deli I Produc- 
r elivery | Inventory Production| Delivery | Inventory Production| Delivery | Inventory tion Delivery | Inventory 
1959: Apri... 38,158 24,878 19,321 9,476 5,814 11,887 15,753 13,278 2 ( 
Mayl...| 35,693 22851 19,841 9,545 6,137 12,411 15,592 12008 10°e07 398, 088 a1 012 472'633 
pune. ee ae 39,651 24,413 20,239 9,643 6,676 12,422 17,034 14,496 10,036 932/968 238,059 444,149 
Te) ee Meee 39,331 25,045 * 20,910 9,895 7,278 12,194 18,396 15,219 9,158 | 228,533 231,725 429,954 
eae =e 32,950 21,968 20,021 9,939 6,982 12,710 17,246 14,459 9,145 | 215,081 218,503 429,117 
Dips. os 43,717 27,533 22,331 10,139 7,107 12,968 19,288 15,991 9,711 | 240,993 241 448 432,868 
. 1958: Sept. . . . 36,423 23,623 23,702 7,387 5,279 10,767 15,566 13,462 16,388 | 208,796 210,241 489,539 
27. Supply & Demand of Paper and Pulp (MIT) 
Pulp (long ton) Paper, Western Style Cardboard & Japanese Style Paper , 
Year & Month Brod F Prod un to), iin ton) 
uc- or » S uc- * 4 Self- 5 a 2 z 3 
a ints Paper | Deliveries | In Stock agit Deliveries Serie In Stock Eieaue Deliveries ae pe In Stock 
1959: Feb. ... 222,032 127,880 99,097 66,505 164,176 157,694 5,518 54,697 282,132 270,905 12,358 | 141,689 
Mar. aa an 244,584 143,295 100,734 67,060 179,515 176,858 6,422 50,932 309,403 300,258 13,928 72,694 
April oo. 233,963 137,915 98 ,540 64,568 174,791 167,080 5,792 52,851 303 , 233 286,376 _ 12,873 76,678 
May "srs 245,532 143 ,204 103,485 63,411 180,008 175,781 5,908 51,170 312,116 300,337 13 ,328 75,129 
5 245,927 146,607 100,500 62,231 181,527 172,518 5,839 54,340 316, 483 298,375 13,594 79,643 
257,001 148,779 105,482 64,971 188,681 174,079 5,960 62,982 329 ,087 303,711 13,900 91,119 
253,873 145,221 108, 332 65,291 184,409 172,904 6,075 68,412 324,024 302,851 413,660 98,625 
259, 126 147,084 106,088 71,245 184,365 176,667 6,443 72,667 328,032 310,490 13,995 102; 172 


1958: Sept. ... 192,615 102,448 93,004 67,305 141,355 149, 248 5,266 75,951 245,538 248, 327 11,925 | 118,892 


28. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate  qy metric tons) (MITI) 


Ammonium Sulphate Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
Year & Month 
5 Production | Deliveries | In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock 
ese ani Ary eS sds) ee ees 230,003 245 474 343,659 36,618 35,446 10,414 55,734 45,421 21,681 
Bebruary... 5% foe 4) |. 207 ,393 246 ,829 296,571 34,957 32,783 11,295 51,783 42,466 21,099 
Marchi o-.ts, -. «thee: . 237,727 315,447 208 , 458 35,011 35,570 9,254 56,536 45,961 21,415 
LAT UTE See Sa ile he ae inert 234,548 217,374 214, 487 37,607 35,634 10,356 58,951 48 ,557 20,674 
CR ce OD Cone ee 247 ,557 240,926 211,015 37,504 37,443 9,523 61,636 49 ,655 21,769 
NG oo Actes Rea = 236 ,599 179,341 260,711 36.203 36,973 7,787 60,430 52,758 18,649 
Mal Vides, state els + 235 , 767 176,484 312,187 36,467 33,572 9,153 62,817 50,154 20,323 
DMPUSE 5 <i. signals: « 219,389 182,220 340,301 38,478 37,422 8,626 63,893 50,442 22,247 
september 0. .feis a is + 200,551 194,074 340,063 38,158 35,589 9,629 63,092 53,576 21,044 
Hoss september’. . .tsiela's « » 217,201 166,014 311, 262 34,201 31,839 10,738 52,689 43,080 16,621 
29. Supply & Demand of Cement & Sheet Glass (MITT) 
Cement(in 1,000 tons) | Sheet Glass tin 1,000 boxes) 
Year & Month E eae Inventories : : Sales - : 
Production |Consumption Sales Be honte-en dl Production |Consumption Expulte | Domestic Total Inventories 
1 April . 1,384.7 Wek 1,326.8 389.9 674.6 89.0 15373 559.0 11223 742.0 
is gs: as 1,498.6 Vist 1,433.0 447.6 758.7 65.5 156.6 618.7 775.4 679.1 
June... 1,401.3 8.4 1,408.5 431.7 802.0 81.1 157.6 605.4 763.0 649.7 
jJuly.. 1,393.2 6.5 1,447.4 370.6 916.1 93.5 159.6 589.6 749.2 728.1 
Aug. 1,419.1 7.4 1,432.9 349.1 938.4 94.0 164.5 606.3 770.8 800.1 
Sept. . 1,511.8 9.1 1,539.8 312.4 860.5 100.6 143.2 663.5 806.6 764.8 
1958: Sept. ... 1,328.1 4.7 Apslooe 364.5 716.4 98.7 = ae 684.2 817.5 
30. Supply & Demand of Rubber & peers fe pecoducts (in tons) (MITI) 
: ~ Rubber Coote | :28-, Z ae ules Lees i : ; 
r = ‘ifs + | . nventories ig 16 entor 
Year & Month | Production | Sales |qfayentorics, Delivery | Tayentory | Production | Sales | Ivgntories | Dagivery | Tnyentory 
i ie! gr 4 tic) (B/A) (C/A) oo ed 2 72:9) (C/A) 
1959: April. . . 13,976 14,055 5,821 101 ms er fue ae a S 
“et a pipe Fe eae io 4 11/227 107619 5/962 95 53 
i el Sil ae jets Here 90 2 11,234 10,775 67405 96 57 
oe 178 141812 67420 09 35 12,007 11,412 7,026 95 58 
ae ee 15,788 16,038 6,340 102 40 12,978 12,907 7,089 99 55 
1958: Sept. . . . 11,764 12,547 6,349 105 pe llth ie aw 100 ae 
31. Deparment Store Sales qn million yen) (MIT) 
i : =i P meg 5 House- ‘— ent We oe Cube ts pci 
No. o: ; er Sund hol rovisions |Restauran rvices ore thers ertifi- 
By Month Stores fo Clothing | ‘Effects pes Utensils _ Sales cates 
| | ,030 3,666 4,023 994 232 10 320 |] 249 
5 eee Vie re 19’801 5991 2'319 | 3/803 3,827 940 196 11 363 284 
Galy 2.3): 211 38,667 177167 | 2,895 3,841 he ae oe oe 3 te sa 
Aug... .) © 21 oe ee “ie Pot 37330 3°619 "905 202 10 330 206 
Septic i 211 23, 231 10,385 1,760 | 2,791 ve 3 4.520 990 272 17 441 289 
Octe ci. 213 32,579 16,532 2,508 3,146 4,33 ‘ 8 
1958: Oct. ...| 196 | 27,464 14,093 2,075 2,703 3,363 3,838 861 229 16 286 242 


prnes Adil Reerteey 1,000 Ib.= 0.45359 tons for yarns; 1,000sq. yds.=0.83613 sq. m. for textiles; 11b,=0.45359 kg. for papers. 
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32. JPA Procurement Contracts  (n $1,000) 


(Ministry of Finance) 


America Administrative A 
sources as pelagic fisheries, Japanese territo: 


greement out of 


“defense expenses.” 


Japanese Government pays for according to 
a 3 * includes optional cargoes in exports and 
rial waters, foreign territorial waters, and high seas in Imports. 


i Tas from June 26, 1950 
a Monthly Cumulative tota Z Ges 
Year & Month Total Merchandise Services Total | __Merchandise _| Services _ 
11,959 5,616 6,343 sx @ a 
Average ..-+-+e+eees ? ' 
1958 Averag cae 1,522 1,381 2,275,462 Miseey 3 aera 
1959: eee Mies (sce Lees 9043 2,196 eae Bs ree veo 905 188 
all 5 3 Po Gur ce 43334 36,0: , ear: "344 437 1.001, 624 
WEN 5c ob mo a our Cans 987292 21,786 6,506 2,356,131 1,344, 1 008,130 
Tuneeene lel eere 97°387 2.703 24,684 2,384,423 1,366,223 17032,814 
ulyaeemerae er sats 6548 4614 1,934 2,390,961 1,370,837 | 1’036'519 
ALU eU Stayer sera ctat cee : ; 3,705 2,398, 396 1,374,567 | ,036,51 
ee Tey oat ean Grp ree 3109 3° 406.314 1'379/376 10397628 
CODER a sus iii ies eS , a 
4,790 2,248, 238 1,277,760 970,478 
1958" October 42 s)s02 6 1 7,163 2,373 7 = 
33. JPA Procurement Payments dn $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
i 26, 1950 
Monthly Cumulative total as from June 26, d 
Year & Month Total. U.S.’s Burden Japan’s Burden Total U.S.’s Burden | Japan’s Burden 
1958 Average .....------ 23,595 18,426 5 a 752,953 
2,515,434 , 
1958: February Se eumeeniet ae te heane. 06 aes ay see Perea 2,530,967 756, 293 
1959: March. ....--2-+... ee es 3 O85 3”300,998 2'841°720 759,278 
pees et ie os 16,032 11,309 4,723 3,317,030 2,553 ,029 764,001 
May Pilaiced a cc) wt iagateey =. mc he. (oI 24° 201 4°01 ’ ioe 237339,796 22.575,79 4768, 210 
June So OUD OD Cet peu 18.696 14. 487 4.209 23,358,492 2,590, 282 2771, 384 
Tulyaeemememenctc ee teh aks ae nee nor 23.377. 976 22'606"592 4771.,709 
ork Guan, © cael 20, 290 19,965 395 3,398, 266 2,626,557 771,709 
Venice ge a ea ae 16,779 12,798 3,981 3,415,045 2,639, 355 775,690 
Octoberrit.s-teusmensieme ea 25,411 22,767 2,644 3,182,962 2,449, 858 733,104 
34. Exports and Imports by Value (Ministry of Finance) 
Value (In $1,000) ; Value (In million yen) 

Year & Month Exports ___ Imports | Balance Exports Imports Balance 
IMarChy.amesee c's) sl smeenrens 279,006 295,477 © 16,471 100,442 106,371 5,930 
April Esler: shen il's 261,054 299,041 © 37,987 93,979 107,655 © 13,675 
IMERH 9 Bose ob oo Beolu bee 277,660 322,074 © 44,413 99 ,958 115,947 © 15,989 
ING meets sine. eee es 272,718 325,139 © 52,421 98,178 117,050 © 18,871 
ARE ee. Sit, Beh, chacee 299,940 313,773 © 13,833 107,978 112,958 & 4,980 
INU SUSt eM ees co sus ete ss 301,513 289,910 11,603 108,545 104,367 4,177 
Septembens os. <6 <0 3 4282, 244 298,777 4 16,533 4101,608 4107,560 a4 5,952 
Octobers po raceee ace ss 4345, 483 «297,600 47 ,883 124,377 107,136 17,238 
INowemDens meus; skein, @ en 292,769 289,675 43,094 105,397 104, 243 1,114 
Novem betes 20s) ics = 237, 226 222,645 14,581 85,401 80,152 5,249 

35. Exports and Imports by Continents* 
($1,000; Customs Bureau, Finance Ministry) 
Year & Month |’57, Total |58, Total |’59, Mar.| Apr. | May | ‘June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. || ‘58 Oct. 
E Wee a pa ARRON GO Sux 2,858 018| 2,876,560] 279,006 261,054 277,660 272,718 299,940 301,513 282,244 345,483 256 ,827 
x INS GY She coo ons 1,146,414) 1,074,322} 102,878 100,912 98 , 838 90,488 93,119 90,894 94,014 112,485 86,415 
D SIDE ASIA te sits eee iehce 754,107 649,520) 65,018 61,792 58,335 53,758 60,877 60,477 61,557 77, 283 54,511 
6 EUrOped ee keee ae as eee 326,549 333,301) 38,707 23,512 26 , 267 23,020 34,959 37,456 33,152 46 ,048 41,648 
r ING TONE) > Sp oa Ore 725,898 848,456] 89,828 90,618 101,882 114,092 100,294 128,627 105, 433 115,779 87,645 
t Sp IMENT CE) Gebas oon oso 93, 824 114,982 7,827 7,619 10,563 9,203 118,266 13, 237 10,840 11,782 11,664 
5 NSHUEY. 5 Guia, Hoc Sum Oey 498 ,952 415,511; 31,061 31,406 35,373 26,118 36,859 20,048 27,099 47,535 21,333 
Oceaniaig.teecu cae shes 66, 248 89,771 8,665 6,912 9,726 9,775 10,438 11,210 11,635 11,767 8,122 
I lotalaiewas ace k a ane 4,283,586] 3,033,125] 295,477 299 ,041 322,074 325,139 313,773 289,910 298,777 297 ,600 234,742 
ay NE aun pe ae Ble a Saeee 1,246,062 982,448} 93,965 98 , 285 105 ,588 109,019 100,952 93,100 88,530 102,408 86,896 
p Suk Asia, Ate ate 620,306 427,073] 41,664 46 ,58z 52,455 56,019 51,402 50,600 47,971 50,600 38,885 
A IDI ROVeISR aes Fconch a 0 (alone 391 ,889 268,654] 30,196 29,917 37,580 34,747 32 342 28,087 30,480 27,840 21,755 
- ae cee cha paatee. Otten 1,978,541} 1,356,682} 130,574 126 ,968 128 ,944 137,200 133,454 119,019 125,821 112,204 91,888 
t peels 5 Gas Aa nooo 122,086 80,687 6,289 8,656 5,810 5,608 7,534 10,534 12,405 14,678 5,059 
6 AST ICA maemo Mele 103,788 83, 737 9,858 9,155 11,638 11,100 13,653 12,106 11,122 10,916 5,640 
Oceanian sae. sian eee 441,118 206, 801 24,593 ‘ 26 1032 _ 82,495 27,460 25,796 27,058 30,410 29,542 23,498 
36. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
—. = ae (In 1,000 dollars) (Bank of Japan) 
Receipt . 
Year & Month pee Payments Balavien 
Exports Invisible Total Imports Invisible Total 

1958 Total 6 2. su tie. 2,727,648 782,837 3,510,486 2,468,377 530,700 2,999,078 511,407 

1950 Marchitsmaber. <\< «sete 265,620 67,360 332 
ING ote taath ae | , , ,980 222,357 52,299 274, 656 58,324 
Mates ee Bee 59,910 286,661 210,883 37,279 248,452 38,499 
fae ee ae 68, 589 312,086 219,124 54,413 273,537 38,548 
HRS oe ee mee Le 357,425 234,588 64,299 298 818 58,608 
[WAG co ee re 78,144 3083, 246,437 52,591 299 ,028 54,279 
shame 2 te ee ee ee? a cae 

LODGE n-ne cs) 2 : i aia ? , > ’ 

ie 278,737 72,995 371,732 258,491 47,978 306,469 65,262 
1956: 2OCtODEres cn oka. > 
z ca ee oe 72,910 306,797 217,768 42,766 260,534 46, 263 
Notes: The yen-base contracts in Table 32 are those contracts which the Je is : 4 


the article 25 of the Japan- 
imports from such special 
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a 37. Exports and Imports by Country 
i - ; (In 1,000 dollars) (Ministry of Finance) 
— — — — = 
= Exports Imports 
 Settle- Po’ 
- ment Countries i. 
Area June July Aug. Sept. Oct. June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
e 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 
Total Exports or Imports ..| 272,718 | 299,940 | 301,513 | 282,244 | 345,483 325,139 | 313,773} 289,910 | 298,777 | 297,600 
0 areae eee $07 ags oss. 4,305 3,931 4,771 2,794 6,123 1,137 1,650 927 1,699 512 
fa TLS eget aep Meviapileae 448 397 256 177 232 1,630 1,702 1,106 1,523 1,704 
$ Rukyu Islands. ...... 7,067 6,085 6,275 5,414 2,439 2,294 1,249 1,189 1,197 1,517 
£ Hong Kong ........ 10,202 10,744 9,987 10,877 14,213 2,291 2,526 2,825 2,685 2,639 
0 POrMOSAM TES ecco Fes 7,975 7,502 6,866 9,346 7,631 6,132 2,987 1,207 |. 1,027 1,485 
$ South Viet Nam...... 6,216 6,645 5,596 5,448 3,926 604 155 171 119 29 
- ig ie ere 7,744 6,913 7,666 7,299 10,284 4,874 3,504 2,375 1,822 2,187 
£ Malaya Union. ...... 1,246 1,456 1,623 1,463 1,862 15,938 15,717 16,300 15,315 15,245 
£ Singaporews s+. <2% 5. 5,312 6,000 5,777 5,528 6,171 812 528 634 910 1,063 
$a Philippines ........ 7,149 7,972 8,467 7,243 15,372 13,289 11,273 11,803 11,182 11,113 
£ British Borneo. ...... 119 136 167 205 156 4,707 5,562 4,948 4,807 5,781 
£o Tridonesia wis". soe es 4,801 8,719 6,453 7,070 Snr 4,440 5,225 4,211 3,993 6,054 
-f£ Burma. ces <7. ye Ba 2,491 3,877 3,871 5,699 6,414 582 577 254 183 917 
- inline tease. ema te: 4,014 3,154 5,218 6,311 9,813 8,522 8,083 8,038 8,552 8,007 
£ Pakistan... 1.0.0... 1,916 2,118 1,417 1,574 2,649 3,728 3,109 2,746 1,854 2,177 
£ Cevlonse tee tis 3 3 1,755 2173 2,257 2,231 2,052 756 543 1,080 1,099 682 
$ a 4,722 3,671 3,879 3,188 4,931 2,353 3,042 2,942 ies 1,613 
£ Tey 2 Eset Seem 3,118 2,767 1,785 976 1,137 2,754 2,795 3,164 5,665 6,324 
$ Saudi Arabia ....... 1,011 866 932 828 826 13,022 12,180 10,811 7,413 11,166 
0 Kiwait, (efe 68. - Gs. 3 < 2,339 1,989 2,196 1,606 1,275 11,479 11,290 8,822 10,140 14,428 
Sweden 2). vise. 1,801 1,674 1,905 1,632 2,030 846 789 673 608 613 
ae Denmark... «dss 814 1,081 939 789 913 327 583 184 417 458 
£ United Kingdom ..... 3,779 6,486 10,026 11,458 16,053 10,123 7,866 7,940 8,588 5,752 
Netherlands ........ 2,263 3,016 3,506 2,601 2,120 3,084 2,551 2,239 2,515 3,099 
z Begun eA, MP. 1,526 1,649 2,001 1,733 1,729 1,368 1,361 1,959 1,573 746 
£o Braice te. ee. 604 962 1,459 1,263 1,370 1,643 3,308 2,332 1,729 1,744 
taGerprany ee, 3,683 3,622 3,911 3,696 5,208 8,415 6,833 8,334 8,131 8,921 
a Ais gaa eee 2149 2059 2,341 2,851 3,703 2,653 2,612 1,487 1,693 2,046 
fa italys aeseee iets Rees 1,179 1,221 1,655 1,479 2,025 962 1,264 423 2,302 529 
.R. (in Asi i: 1,979 ,169 773 4,841 1,628 3,112 4,695 5,211 3,503 4,145 
=a oe a ona i eg 9,950 ‘ i 11,339 9,561 9,530 16,041 14,045 14,920 13,480 9,774 
: TOOT Soe eae 88,467 | 88,918 | 101,208) 89,018) 99,419 || 97,633 | 97,463 | 88,859) 93,447 | 82,334 
: Pot 1 1,294 1,379 1,366 10,811 6,348 5,959 12,016 14,604 
; = ae tea ali haa a ape 9,512 850 1,329 390 373 1,080 624 1,040 
$ Cab APs ene ss 2,115 775 916 614 840 gala 7352) 2,723) 3.705 a 
3,944 3,660 3,417 397 173 118 131 54 
cage EAS teas ieeet es oe 835 779 619 1,331 2,239 2,536 1,879 1,096 
eee 335 850 B43 m4 6m 537 a Bu} 1,693 | 2,052 
. ‘ 2,947 2,110 2,291 524 1,889 5,003 6,438 7,535 
Brazil tcte, wile <) ale 1,935 3,034 , , , 
ms Argentina .......+- 1,877 830 2,975 1,864 2,814 2,844 bes pte 2,008 oo 
502 388 865 1,568 2,175 1,867 1,374 853 
0 Ev Dte doe ae) sie no es 1,845 365 909 2 1,098 480 
£ British West Africa... . 2,631 4,357 £a6 6,017 Ene aS ey 
ibe 20,636 655 9,383 28,483 176 198 2 221 238 
anes 2 aiae tials mye 2,280 1,865 2,430 2,334 112 185 151 204 221 
a Ri AErica® os « 1,820 2,297 2.514 2,672 3,017 2,633 2,748 2,535 2,004 1,707 
ritish Sou Gere ? j , 1 2,964 2. 2,144 4 
£ Union of South Africa. . . 3,888 4,449 7,367 3,582 3,709 2,66 6 822 3,475 
; 7,658 7,905 7,815 23,846 22,527 23,122 26, 180 24,116 
Astra liawecs inca ete eas 6,605 6,894 , : ; 
: Re ends 1.146 1,065 1,159 729 1,521 1,805 1,448 2,223 1,111 2,360 


ar area; &, sterling area. £4 stands for Specified Area A and B. 


: rea; $, doll d mee ; 
ee ag iadert South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, 


*Southeast Asia Total includes Hong Kong, 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. + Revised at source. 
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38. . Exports by Major Articles 


(In million yen) 


(Ministry of Finance) 


Note: 


Figures of group total include others than represen 


1959 1959 1958 
ructes Unit August September October Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. 
Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value Volume | Value || Volume | Value 
ITE rors Lene Nie Fa lgnas de ryitar = —| 108,545 —| 101,608 —| 124,374 —| 997,023 - 840,952 
Food en — — 9,404 _ 9,693 ett 302 —| = 73,539} 62,791 — 
anvewenoinches cee oe es ate m.t 30,877, 6,388 ~ 80| 34,384| -9,127| 251,961] 51,485] 212,912) 45,832 
Tae aie Fe ee ee . 15,549 1,515] 12,923 1,227) 11,748 1,315] 120,978] 12,199 96,776 11,931 
Tune ee, Ey 12,536] 1,231) (11,327 959 9,972} 1,048, 103,420, 9, 861 pies: Rie 
“Bottled Fish .. 5... ++ . 13,672  4,453| 17,964) 6,121} 20,984} 7,436] 115,383|  35,237|) 103,328 328 
pees os aes 8, crea a 5,818 2,301 8,463 3,494) 11,200 5,137] 46,555] 17,203 34, 289 14,759 
FRCERS Sy babar eames See Es 1,110 399) 1,947 757, «2,246 790| 14,324 + 4,838/| 16,820; 5,000 
Fruit & Vegetables ....-.--+--> af 20,722 1,649} 14,702 974 8,997 763} 131,956} 11,265 103, 383 9,035 
Canned, Bottled IDE Gogo aoe 75 7,160 935 2,755 353 2,185 289} 52,789 6,840 45,376 5,663 
TREAD Ago em Of Ere acm - 1,421 300 599 113 595 112 6,570 1,374 6,653 1,462 
Beverage & Tobacco ....-.-+--:-: — - 132 — 152 — 462 — 1,968 —_ 1,527 
Raw Materials, except Fuels... . - — 4,318 - 3,727 — 4,545 — 30,934 - 21,109 
feumbera tees :-c cbt er aceE cu.m. 41,975 952| 33, 239 758| 39,381 899| 381,690 8,231|| 398,320 7,695 
Textile Fibre & Waste.......-- m.t 4,392 2,881 3,875 2,519 4,778 3,208} 39,314 18,316 31,762 9,874 
Ra WAS eer ere heen a 746 2,216 650 1,965 797 2,448 4,178} 12,422 1,984 5,878 
Mineral WGelsie sc-p.mame de) «2.76 renisl te — — 511 — 294 — 359) — 3,267 — 3,503 
Animal & Vegetable Oils. ......-.- = = 636 _ 293 - 354 — 9,575 — 9,916 © 
Animali@ilees semanas = a Ghee = 3 m.t 5,637 304 202 97 804 149) 91, 240 7,364 99,513 8,284 
Whales@ile SS pueweie Oli tus 7 5,387 257 — — 430 31] 88,004 5,769|| 108,584 6,782 
WeretablelOily.)sieete ae. <5 ies + 2,328 213 1,986 193 1,972 203} 23,092 2,150 16,589 1,613 
Chemicals, Drugs .......-+-++++s — — 4,332 — 4,666 - 5,295 — 50,515 -_ 41,862 
Pharmaceuticals (meme cles toile is) > = = 363 — 551 - 502 — 4,260 _ 3,896 
Chemical Fertilizers. ......... m.t. 92,320 1,722| 109,824 2,079 128,935 2,898) 1,393,043 25,522|| 1,065,034 21,073 
Manufactured Products by Materials. . = = 44,958 — 43,003 — 48 ,005 —!| ~425,248 - 392,800 
RubbermGoods i ieee emer cne — = 848 — 789 = 940 = 8,126 - 6,679 
Wood & Cork Products........ — = 3,235 = 2,626 — 3,071 1297412 — 21,800 
JPRAL NOG & GuaURnO Olquomalos® o Gatun 1,000 s.m. 9,344 2,483 7,515 1,988 8,072 2,352) 83,600 22,387 71,423 16,526 
Paper & Related Products ...... m.t. 13,357 1,255 11,736 1,149 9,582 1,064 99,711 9,844 94,065 9,117 
Textile Yarns & Fabrics ....... - i 21,771 = 22,942 — 24,040; —| 214,565 -- 206,317 
Wioollenmy arn eens om memencny m.t. 327 418 287 382 286 386 3,013 4,023 2,989 4,101 
CottontYarnw., ome aio ene « 9 848 559 964 577 907 567 9,188 5,389 10,016 6,663 
RayonsvViarn means « suisctst: Fs 1,002 358 1, 233 444 1,299 475 9,753 3,501 8,030 2,895 
Spun Rayon Yarn.......... a 1,301 409 2,164 639 1,529 486| 13,178 4,126 15,265 4,561 
Cotton Fabrics... ......... 1,000 s.m. 84,008 8,557, 88,441 8,851} 89,041 9,139] 841,368} 82,755 844,038 81,032 
a Fabrics hinlly aceon tb ean * ‘A 7,683 1,642 7,479 1,636 8,419 1,784) 65,916} 18,730 41,560 9,421 
Ms oollen Fabrics. .-..--..>- 1,604 935, 2,055 1,211 + ~—2,585| —«1,590] +~—«21,370|+~=«12,895]) + 15,731| «10,005 
A en eon GOD neoscyy 3 15,479 1,230] 17,520 1,388 16,878 1,391) 193,285 14,596 253,952 18,627 
pun Rayon Fabrics ........ ms 46,400| 3,300;  49,660/ 3,511) 46,222) 3,340 473,733} 31,961|| 589,143) 37,015 
pecan’ Mineral Products... . 7 ; = 4,417 Ls 3,072 cell 4,145 oe 36,975 a 32,014 
C SeSehecr ote SNOIekee ie m.t. 1 
Glass 6: Glass’ Products... . .: « _ 3 ee ee Sete fas a: = ae Aas prin re 
sere Uy SP abo! SG cetotinae oe one _ — 2,162 — 1,292) _ 2,208 _ 16,999 cS 14,441 
6 Otay Se tere eee es Sees kg. 2,756 577 3,578 649 4,471 805 35,443 7,130 27,650 5,225 
B 
Canes ur. Oy CMe eee ane a. a we 8,592 - —s| bo cs 8,637 — 79,581 pe 82,449 
cit 3 cus 5 yee CO AIG : A 7,820 115 ; 132,284 7,916| 1,298,928;  71,794|| 1,326,994 72,718 
Ce ee ee = 34,608, 1,722] 24,788] —«1,363| 28,857; 1,620} 307,286] 14,960/| 335,719] 19, 042 
ee reesiee ne oni » 27,039 1,837| 19,579 1,336] 26,179 1,799| 221,586/ 14,837]! 202,181 14,134 
MGR oducts ” 3,591 773| 3,831 703 2,866 721| 30,57) 7,787 31,261 9,731 
BE goa Soe a = 3,746 _ 3,538 = 4,668 — eed 470 vai 25,276 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment — = 
Machinery (excl. electric ae aia _ San sear ee be ase ny ple were e pci. 
Textile Machines & Parts ... . = aa a i ie Se =) gee 
Sewing Machines.......... = 172 966 nou “a ve ke He an ae aa pes 
Electric Machine’ 3). ....% } ; 4 unit es a rey Se 1 ane 160) 1,452) 1,992,087 15,173), 1,390,125 12,337 
Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators . — a ye Ss Ome a 9,633 Yale gte =e 27, 188 
EfcctieBulbe (f=. tae puss ; 294 = 307 = 1,221 — 5,418 an 2,150 
- ++ {| 1,000 pes. 5,749 366} 34,679 357; 26,359 269| 299,939 3,018) 317,183 2,995 
Transportation Equipment .... . _— 
Railway Rolling Stock & Parts. . ; _— =a me ‘a ae vy Lis “ape a eae 
Buses mDrucks wy. ae ne unit ma ae pe 260 o= 327 —| 4,360 a 7,985 
HieveleskeaPartea te oe ae mo 180 ape 1,227 1,091 913 715;  10,172| 10,072 4,480 3,939 
SOIpae Vou. See vi, - 339 rE 342 —| _ 2,915 — 1,929 
ie G.T. 67,344 8,700} 44,678) 5,623) 130,488, 15,162| 953,695] 107,802) 1,038,971/ 103,295 
Miscellaneous iwemst a wee = 
Caaime ee at. i a Slehee. = Se =) 20,225 =| —| 116,628 
Camera car Neen eee unit 77 64 ae ex 7,072 — 6,942 —| 60,762 = 43,652 
opemee eg oe es ve eae 600| 88,229 729} 113,451 g94|  702,597| -5,692|| 571,563 4525 
} 3,617 =)... 3,263 —| 3,058 —| 26,302 —| 20.762 
Live Animals not for Food... . . = ; 
Re‘exports Good sss =. sa} 12 Sy 34 = 47 — 222 = 190 
i a ee aH 400 = 257 _ 490 ce 3,288 & 3,207 


ee ee ee ee SSS en 


j 
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39. Imports by Major Articles 


(In million yen) 
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Articles 


S pe) @) be 6 «sel ie) « a) = We 50 


i 
Ol eitetis (e.  07 Ss wile @ suey evans 
ele ees asie is = © ce eh's © 


oe eh eile: 0) ocala mole 


Fruit & Vegetables. ........ 
Sugar & Sugar Preparations . 
ee 


Beverage & Tobacco 
Tobacco 


Hides & ae oc: bee oh wee ees 


RUubDEiemerenemercm ers. oo. so ie a) 

i Crude Rubber 
* Lumber & Cork 
Lumber 


Peace -OR). Oo wy 


ee 


Colton crete eh ever ec sre shen « 
iCottonwGinnedaiie.. . ..... 
Hard & Bast Fibres. ....... 


Fertilizers & Non-metallic Minerals 
crude Fertilizers 


© « @pee 0 6 @ 6) @ 0 © aple Se 


Metal Ores & Metal Scrap 
Tron Ore 
Scrap Iron 
Non-ferrous Metal Ores 

Goprert@re 3. snes) ee. 
PRC ENMOTE cet mg atiiephaiwa ss 
Aluminium Ore 
Manganese Ore 


Ris «ale (ee es 


Non-ferrous Metal Scrap 
Copper Scrap 
Brass Scrap 


Packaracite 
Bituminous (for coking) 
etrOICUIN (uate. Gy byes ie = tl es ve is 
Crude & Unrefined 
Heavy Oil 


Animal & Vegetable Oils 
Animal Fats & Oils 
IBGE DallOMee. Gcte soc es es 
Wegetable Oils... 20 ss es 2 wes 


Chemicals, Drugs 
Inorganic Chemicals 
Organic Chemicals 
Potassic Fertilizers 
Synthetic Plastic Materials 


© me 6-0 © © ¢€ ae 6 
Re oe, 0). 10 eer aay ie 


Manufactured Products by Materials . 
Textile Yarns & Fabrics 
Base Metals 

Iron & Steel 
Non-ferrous Metals 


Machinery & Transportation Equipment 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) . 
Electric Machines 
Transportation Equipments 

Passenger Cars, complete 
Aircraft & Parts 


Miscellaneous 
Live Animals not for Food 
Re-import Goods. ........... 


Units 


1959 1958 
August September October | Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. 
Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value Volume | Value 
—| 104,367 —| 107,560 —| 107,136 —| 1,057,078 —| 916,649 
—| 13,458 12,231 —| 10,108 —| 144,519 —| 159,214 
spe 8,491} 296,922 6,703} 213,549 4,799| 3,508,417;  86,770|| 3,645,574) 98,857 
age 5,760} 199,305 4,605) 130,653 3,026} 2,004,912} 47,968] 1,960,353] 47,827 
53/808] 1,095 33,882 638) -—as,2031 -—=««ara~«ases er] | ASMGOOI| gelaall  3'a08 
7 : 4 ; 10,19 : 
59,760 1,276 56,641 1,211 60,848 1,249}  696,785| 14,734 496,645] 10,893 
7,864 539 9,449 1,035 14,114 911} 138,421 8,916 131,317 8,056 
139,171 3,151] 124,446 2,999} 92'349| 2,436} 1,247,511)  34’611]) 1,149,004) 37,974 
503 168 524 169 735 242 6,444 2,198 908 2,026 
=I 28 — 28 —| 50,386 — 4,827 — 2,065 
- 0 _ 15 —| 11,010 -— 4,359 — 1,651 
—| 51,821 —| 54,962 —| 53,213 —| 503,121 —| 392,976 
— 1,494 _ 1,523 — 1,083 12,860 - 7,742 
121,596 4,551; 149,411 5,888 77,827 3,376] 1,253, 709 48,441|| 1,020,954) 39,980 
79,326 2,844; 110,003 3,906 35,932 1,304] 845/375] 29/246 4,298) 26,525 
23,451 5,540 18,433 4,389 18,730 4,466] 179,288] 40,537 131,268} 24,505 
16,547 Sp 11,767 reese 8,793 oo 117,476] 28,050 97,713 ene 
= ; = ‘ — : —| 38,472 = ; 
596,051 4,957 505,083 4,246 562,115 5,189) 4,562,041 37,764|| 3,447,928 26, 404 
- 570 — 562 = 772 = 6,040 — 3,748 
65,582; 15,343 71,902) 16,612 77,416} 18,257; 795,306] 184,613 680,462} 186,316 
10,839 4,956 11,577 5,405 12,420 6,285 135,194) 59,117 102,331; 59,314 
43,308 8,518 47,241 9,302 53,608} 10,372} 538,744) 104,068 482,110| 111,461 
40,208 8,209 43,846 8,889 49,916 9,915} 493,797) 99,823 430,046] 105,244 
9,985 1,007 11,396 1,111 9,802 940 98,176 9,065 81,257 7,310 
= 2,672 ~ 2,466 | 2,496 —| 23, 293 Sa) arial 
169,293 904) 119, 838 678] 139,378 771| 1,453,907 8,141]| 1,255,229 7,985 
149, 267 445, 175,891 535] 159, 831 487| 1,551,394 4,654|| 1,363,567 4,185 
1,509,936] 16,127) 1,712,410 18,729 1,640,411] 16,897) 13,993,975] 143,819|| 8,570,321) 78,375 
867,900 4,477 25,549 4,658} 1,028,366 5,065) 8,528,116] ~ 42,675|| 6,390,464} 38,093 
383,750 7,065, 472,630 8,739| 369,176 6,866] 3,288,961}  59,012/] 1,129,741} 19,849 
250,612 3,255] 307,278 4,132) 235,972 3,726| 2,112,026} 30,829]) 1,015,446] 15,281 
26, 245 1,338 43, 257 2,044 28,899 1,682} 285,306} 14,223 176, 268 6,175 
50,261 312| 107,710 702 85,378 552; 555,654 3,687 169,803 1,726 
111,030 396] 103,877 442 75, 660) 352} 683,541 2,591 378,473 1,625 
22,730 234 12,272 119 10,016] 99,923} 234,195 2,670 140,548 2,027 
7,674 1,329 6,953 1,198 6,897 1, 239 64,880/ 11,296 34,670 5,144 
74 17 66 15 95 21 880 213 2,464 502 
5,342 999 5,121 924 5,520 1,029 51,556 9,426 25,324 3,994 
—| 15,152 —| 15,006 —| 20,824 —| 163,112 —| 154,279 
476,888 2,980} 468,576 3,014] 531,780 3,334) 4,138,336]  26,678|| 4,012,693} 30,422 
45,329 259 29,893 191 37,144 222) 425,460 2,606 424,075 2,797 
76,488 459 45,537 267 53,583 318] 556,922 3,402 796.942 5,636 
1,876,851} 11,979} 1,809,295] 11,654} 2,745,071] 17,164] 20,310,797) 133,669|) 16,132,532} 122,044 
1,698,838} 10,445] 1,568,675 9,759} 2.323.400| 13,817] 17,500,413} 111.795|| 13,380,788] 97,202 
157,842 1,034 221,838 1,372) 368,944 2,457] 2,597,323 16,978|| 2,506,404 20,419 
— 847 — 1,162 —| 801,161 —| 10,714 — 9,415 
9,418 712) 14,612 1,021 7,087 500| 118,086 8,713 97, 265 7,592 
9,349 668 14,526 1,006 6,976] 469,786] 114,387 8,276 95,679 7,407 
1,067 105 830 104 2,71 263 17,951 1,685 14,417 1,553 
— 5,885 — 7,787 - 7,504 —| 64,636 —| 48,577 
_ 285 — 519 _ 428 - 3,797 _ 2,627 
- 1,299 = 1,725 = 983 —| 12,817 — 9,573 
— 435 = 1,264 = 1,125 — 9,036 = 8,378 
3,618 1,150 4,503 1,338 5,263 1,690 38,345] 11,728 23,168 6,899 
— 5,057 — 6,077 — 4,741 —| 40,955 —| 30,854 
— 943 — 799 = 198 — 4,644 — 4, 288 
59,884 3,150) 380,647 3,825 88, 186 3,252} 443,807; 25,790 161,846] 16,534 
50,109 1,573 73,970 2,031 84,639 1,955} 398,246) 12,041 134,525 7,821 
9,775 1.577 6,677 1,794 3 548 1,296 45,562) 13,749 27,001 8,714 
6,938 464 1,073 289 874 205 19,519 3,880 9,578 2,249 
84 6 51 4 108 8,434 1,443 112 3,112 261 
747 601 690 557 779 624 7,525 5,960 5,807 4,263 
—| 10,714 — 8,775 — 8,174 —| 109,393 --} 104,823 
_ 7,213 — 6,064 —| 4,884 —| 80,708 —| 83,545 
= 1,172 — 832 —| 1,121 —| 11,7411) — 8,661 
~- 2,330 — 1,879 —| 2,170 —| 16,943 —| 12,617 
301 153 307 168 480 159 5,749 2,767 4,291 2,530 
— 1,116 = 421 — 496 — 3,940 — 6,571 
- 370 —| 1,319 = 421| —| 3.925] —| 3,266 
— 24 — 16 — 17| — 182 — 191 
—| 84 — 197 = 151 — 1,537 — 1,098 


Note: 


Figures of group total include ather items not represented ‘above. 
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40. S 
. Spot Quotati 
ons on Tokyo Securiti 
es Exchan 
. ge 


Ni Au- 
‘ames of Shar thorized 
ey (Paid-u ) 
Capital mee 1959 
3 aa en 
eee 4 a aerembes D 
Minin, High ec. 
Mi : g 8 L Na Au- 
Mapabiebi Metal Mi | oS 2 : mes of Shares Biorized ay _ 
Bre pueoe pd vinings (Raid-up) 
pelea ates is 4,095 0% Capital Divi- 1959 
pieaut Metal Mining. sag ; : 5,670 2 130 Fe mil- dends Novenbe 
subishi aon 7 ‘0 ) 4 Se eee 
Btaubiaht Mining rig stn sas ae 4 164 112 Coal & P. n yen oe r a) 
Rarikena Mining «oes: aang eae a 112|| Ni etroleum igh | Lo 9 
Ube ene ning ee eS 8 ees 15 115 110 152 pono Ww 15 
eik stries Sea eigaee s ? = 102! 16| M tacit. 
Done Mining Ebany oe ae $30 10 i 39 3B vant ae: ae eee 4,500 % : 
Fitness 9,225 5 7 5 uh ow 222221 oe 3, i 
es. ae 4.000 10 69 50 L Mitsubish; C ta eke 1 ;000 1 29 ai 
: , 90 63 55 ishi C eyo eee ee 1,025) 1 a 
3,045 zw 63} | Rubb Hk tien ig 2;807 mae ie a 
Foodstuff. 176) 120) ue er, Glass & ewer ‘s aes 10 270 138) ¥ 
Nippon is uffs 128 re Yokohama 2 Ceramics ,950 a 376 “i 141 : 
ippon an. sahi G ubbe 175) 5 aii 
Ni n Flour Mills” | | Ni ne ene a 318 
sare Mile oe cs 5,94 So aaae Cie 2,000 ae 
ait ir Milling . . .  . Y waki et Glass ss... , 
Japan nee ugar Mig... . 1°500 es Gnoda Cemen verte 3300 10) 159 
Morinaga é Sapir nirg” 720 anoles 83 Nippon a ee oe 2 oe ge 18). 365 146 | 
Nipp aga Confectionery eaeeee | 330 | an pee ta ae ae ee i) 175 #0 45 
pppoe Brew eee ST ae 1,350 30 of 63 1 ne eee 12,000 Pes 0} 266 
sahi B erie aon 36 09 40 ‘how? é ; 156 
ae eet 2 og Be Metal Industries ‘mB mal He 
oo ee Fite 2800 a0) Wy 192 eat 8 Yawata Iron : ab ee 05] 106 
fe eer sao Bom ie rere ae ae 
sin Oi i ee 5. 270 0 A. ippo Steel 2... 
Noda iT Mills ss... ,890) 20 95) 954 Sumi saki Steel... 2... 38,000 
Aas ee es s 39 oe 257 peau, Metal Ope s 33,000 18 
Bote bid | 1,00 1 103 18 0 olivotRopele J eee 99° i 116 
Storeen ¥ 0 ? 19 85 194|| Japa oe a HS: 2,500) § 18 130 
ge re ,200 20 5 Nera" ope: Ga 16,9 99 96 
Bout Os 180 169 81 oyo Sei + foe ,974 12 Qo lll 
5 3000 Z 317 161 185 Seikan . “a - ae : ae ere e a a 100 
14 : aaniet 1 gab 3 eae 5 
Texti 1 372 315 achi - ,630 15 
Toyo Spi eee 2) 108) T10 Rbara Mfg 2 gee (A) 1/600 a0 70 200 i 
ane nning 0 ippon Seiko . 1 425 95 
Dai Sporcent Serine Toyo B cilcowies 2 eee ,330) 1,2 410 
Roe eons pinning | 11)! po Rearing: 2220000 250, 1,3 
RE Sin rege 8,062 Aa) Sets ie ‘ 
Kurashila Spin anes oom as 16 148 Electri Wie cae Sa Ne ee 20 399 
itto Spi Spinni ning + ,562 12 c 3c Machi oan ,300 20 299 
Ohmi Spinning eet ieee a ie. if re 7. 139 Hitachi he achinery 3,345 20 ae 177 305 
apan Woe 7 cee ,028 6 1 1 aieuo Shiba 25 200 176 
Dai Ol Teehie 5eG gh 3,20 2 95 09 19|| Mi Shib: aD 195 
Chue Woe. Sos 1700 if 239 87 118 Pale bea Blectric. ae 167 ae 
a eee a ea bee ee 
Pye PP ate 1 viiik = aus toe 5 pe . 
ere Rayon OS FI 17600 S = 75 it ippon Ele Electric Fists 13’ S00 990 
Toho Rayon 222221 1,220 5 156 62 33, T cae ee oe 5° 400 298 260 
Kureeh Hho Sb gare 5,557 8 90 a 133 72 eee oe 6,000 ie 2 Ee an 
Asahi ik Rayon . Bie ee! 12 ae 4 a Mitsubishi x n Equipment 4°000 12 ose ats an 
caliente oh ct d 2,250 See 130 59 neineerigg =v 1) 5is| 88 = 
ES oe (B) 3'000 7) 151 oe _ Beeb sae ne & 465 — 
4,760 15 157 ae zi Engi Shipbuildin Heav i ae 2 
mr ie ae 40 eo] Mitsubishi ing & y Ind 11,2 
Kokoku, Pulp zh 435,431 Nissan Motor avy Ind, Réore. !) 12'3 13] tas 109 
Ninvon Ba sol! rahe Motor oa. ne: 13'348 109) 128 
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